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PROGRAMMES AND THEIR VALUE. 


Wuite the primary object of the classroom programme 
may be to enable the teacher properly to apportion her 
time among the various classes and subjects to be taught, 
its value is by no means so limited. If the programme 
is carefully planned and faithfully adhered to, valuable 
lessons may be taught thereby. 

One is promptness. When a child has formed the habit 
of doing things at the appointed time, not sooner nor later, 
he has learned that which will be to him of inestimable 
and life-long value. 

Another lesson is justice. If the teacher is faithful, 
if she gives to each child his full share of time and no 
more, if she is very careful not to allow one child to infringe 
upon the rights of another, if she requires of each child his 
full measure of effort, no more and no less, he forms a 
pretty fair idea of the meaning of justice and learns to 
love it. One boy who used to fly into a rage if his lesson 
was broken off unfinished, now picks up his book and 
papers cheerfully and marches to his seat when the 
allotted time is up. 

The brighter and more advanced pupils learn to know 


each child’s individual standard almost as well as the 
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teacher, and with a little careful training may be taught 
to be generous in their judgments of the duller and weaker 
minds, while still retaining exacting and rigid demands 
upon themselves. Some of the sharpest reproofs ever 
received have been at the hands of my pupils thus trained. 
One day I had given a very dull child in the class several 
directions (at one time) concerning her work. She had 
learned to take one, generally two, if they were slowly and 
clearly given, but in giving three directions at once I 
had gone beyond her mental capacity and she had con- 
fused them all. As I was rather sharply reproving her, 
another child, not very bright herself, looked up, went 
timidly to the board and wrote, ‘“‘She cannot write. She 
forget.” 

At another time, while reproving a dull, slow girl for 
her inattention, a big rough fellow who has almost an 
aversion for that very girl, dashed to the board and wrote, 
“T think that she is sick.’”’ True enough, the poor little 
head was very hot, while in her eyes was that hurt, plead- 
ing look which one sees in an animal’s when unkindly 
treated. Further investigation showed that she was also 
suffering from a severe sore throat. 

But their generous impulses must not be allowed to 
degenerate into mistaken kindness. They must be made 
to understand that only by exercise will the mind grow, 
and that this exercise is of necessity painful sometimes. 
Nor must they be allowed to go so far as to set up their 
judgment against their teacher’s; the watchful teacher 
will know just where to draw the line. 

Another thing the child learns is the value of time. When 
he is brought to realize that time past is gone, past recall, 
be begins to value it. Hence he learns to seize his oppor- 
tunities. One girl is so fearful lest she should lose a 
minute that she usually has her book open at the page, 
and her papers unfolded and in order, ready to lay before 
me when her time comes to recite. Another, the slowest 
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child I have ever known, came clattering across the floor 
on a dead run, one day, so eager was he to begin. Another 
day, a bright capable boy came to the desk with about 
half his lesson prepared, admitting that he had been 
playing ball and had forgotten to do the rest of it. His 
papers were promptly returned without correction. He 
was furious. Snatching up his pencil he made a big cross 
over the page, dashed to his seat and sat down, too angry 
to work or even think. I paid no attention until I saw 
him diligently rubbing away at that ugly black cross and 
noting, in rather a shame-faced way, that the ‘scar’ 
would still remain. Thinking it a good opportunity to 
teach what losing one’s temper meant, I stepped to the 
board and wrote, ‘‘What did Henry lose?’’ and was 
astonished when like a flash from Henry’s corner came 
the answer, ‘‘ Time.” 

The child learns to be exact in his work. If it is a mis- 
take for which he is responsible, no assistance is given him 
and he must search his memory or his note-books to help 
him out. There may and there may not be time for him 
to come to the desk for a second correction. If not, it 
goes over until the same period the next day. His work 
is all blocked, for he cannot copy his advance work until 
that is done. If it extends over until the day when the 
books are turned in for inspection he loses all his playtime 
until he has caught up again. A few of these unpleasant 
experiences teach him that it pays to do the right thing 
at the right time. 

A teacher who has faithfully used her programme will 
have no difficulty in teaching her class that it is quite 
as dishonest to steal another’s time as his money; and 
the pupil can be taught to scorn the former as he would 
the latter. Hence he learns to be independent. He has 
a certain task to perform at a certain time; there is no one 
on whom he can call for help, therefore he must do it 
himself. 
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He learns almost unconsciously to be systematic in his 
work and orderly in his habits. Certain tasks must be 
performed at certain periods each day, and the habit 
once formed is easier kept than broken. He learns to keep 
his belongings in order, for there is no time to spend 
rummaging for the desired article in a disorderly desk. 

It is a little difficult at first to get the programme in 
running order, especially if the classes are numerous and 
complicated, but it richly repays all the trouble involved. 
The children are always eager to help; mine are so enthusi- 
astic about it that it is easier to follow than to digress from 
it. 

By getting it in running order is meant thinking it all 
out beforehand and getting the parts so nicely adjusted 
that there will be the least possible amount of friction. 
This trying one thing, then discarding it and trying 
another, is what. takes all the life and enthusiasm out of 
a child. Children naturally love law and order although 
unable to keep it of themselves. They are pretty sharp 
critics, too, and are not apt to spare the teacher who is 
constantly inaugurating changes. 

Below is the programme according to which the writer 
is working at present. It is given by way of illustration 
and suggestion; not as a model, for it was framed to meet 
the needs of a special class. 

The class is the ‘‘scrub”’ class in an oral day-school. 
It consists of children from eight to seventeen years, in 
various stages of mental development, ranging from 
feeble-minded to very bright, but nearly all under the 
ban of being “‘poor talkers.” They are divided into five 
divisions poorly graded. Speech and writing are the 
means of instruction and communication allowed, but, as 
the majority are speech failures and poor lip-readers, 
writing has to be almost entirely relied upon. Of course, 
with so many grades little speech work can be done and 
none is expected. 
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At the 8.30 bell the children are in their seats ready for 
work. They are allowed five minutes to look over their 
memory lessons, which are their corrected journals and 
news items of the day previous. Their home-work con- 
sists in memorizing their journals and items and in doing 
the indicated drill-work upon them. The papers are then 
collected, and while the class are writing these lessons from 
memory, I correct or indicate the corrections on the 
drill-work just handed in. 

At 8.45 these papers are returned to the pupils and the 
others collected and marked while the class go about their 
respective tasks. The results of the memory lesson are 
recorded on the board from day to day, and they are 
eagerly watched for. Those who get seven or below must 
remain in at recess and study. One day the records 
became accidentally erased, but, lo! every child had a 
copy in his desk. The members of class A step to the 
board and in the same place each day write their journals. 
The Band C classes copy their drill-work in their journal 
note-books, while classes D and E write their news items 
for the day on papers at their desks. 

By 9.00 all correcting of the memory lessons and drill- 
work must be finished. The A journals on the board are 
then corrected. This occupies about ten minutes. The 
remainder of the time is spent on a language lesson from 
a text-book. On Fridays we substitute story-reading for 
the language, the object being to teach them how to read 
and get the thought from books. While the A class has 
been doing this, classes B and C have been writing their 
journals, while classes D and E, consisting of pupils who 
need more time than the others, have continued to work 
on their news items, or have been looking up pictures or 
making drawings to illustrate their items. 

At 9.30 sharp everything is dropped and the whole 
class rises for physical exercises, and no part of the day is 
more valuable or enjoyable. 
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At 9.40 the pupils of the four lower classes come to the 
desk one by one in a certain specified order to have their 
journals and items corrected. The corrections are made 
in red ink, and when the pupil has made a correct copy of 
the same he is required to hang the original paper on a 
certain hook kept for that purpose. The papers are very 
useful to me in planning their work; then, too, I do not 
wish them to keep any but correct copies of their work. 
The copies are carefully written in ink on papers of uniform 
size. These are laid on my desk for the drill-work to be 
indicated. There is generally time for this in the slight 
pauses that come in the busiest day. While this has been 
going on the A class have been copying their journals 
from the board in their note-books, also their corrected 
language work. 

At 10.00 the A class copies from the board the outline 
of the advance geography lesson; the B and C pupils write 
their journals on the board for the benefit of the other 
members of their respective classes. In the meantime 
the D and E classes have a language lesson. 

At 10.15 there is a fifteen-minute intermission. Nothing 
is said to those pupils who must remain in because of their 
low marks; they must attend to that themselves. They feel 
this punishment keenly, the dull child no less than the 
bright one. Upon the dull brain of the one the lesson 
slowly dawns that he will be judged by what he is able to 
do, and he is encouraged to do his best; while the other 
soon learns that from him to whom much is given much 
will be required, and he ceases to compare himself with 
the dull child and seeks to do his best. 

At 10.30 comes the first division in A arithmetic and at 
10.45 the second. Meanwhile classes B and C have been 
copying the journals from the board in their note-books. 
This affords excellent drill on changing the pronouns and 
verb-forms, as the journals on the board are all in the first 
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person. Classes D and E have been copying and studying 
their language lessons. 

At 11.00 the B class has its language lesson, for which 
stories are substituted on Fridays. The other classes, if 
they have finished their work and have no lesson to pre- 
pare for that day, may occupy this half hour in any kind 
of work they please. It is worth much to a teacher to 
discover how a child chooses to occupy himself. One 
boy always prefers the daily paper; another gets out his 
reader and talks; another delights in the mechanical use 
of numbers; another is perfectly content when allowed 
to cut out or draw pictures to illustrate his lessons. One 
girl always looks for a story; another writes long lists of 
questions on the items on the board and always astonishes 
me with their correctness when she chooses to do this work. 
Another, a feeble-minded child, delights in copying every- 
thing within her reach. She has in this way learned to 
recognize printed forms. 

At 11.30 there is an hour’s intermission for lunch and 
play. 

At 12.30, while the C and D classes have a language 
lesson, the A class prepare their geography lesson, and 
the B class copy and study their language lesson. The 
E class is now dismissed at noon. 

At 1.00, the B, C, and D classes have their number 
work and the A class goes to drawing. 

At 1.30, class A is taught geography, substituting 
physiology on Fridays; the B, C, and D classes copy their 
number lessons. 

At 2.00, classes A, B, and C go to drawing, and class D 
is given a lesson in reading. 

It may seem to some that too much time is spent in 
copying and correcting. It probably would be in most 
cases, but this is a special class with special needs, working 
under special conditions. Moreover, the line must be drawn 
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between correcting and teaching. True, all correcting is 
or should be a species of teaching, but when teaching 
principles correcting mistakes should play a minor part, 
while in correcting mistakes no attempt should be made to 
teach principles. 

If the teacher finds she has been unjust, she must own 
it frankly and promptly or lose the confidence of her pupils. 
On several occasions, through careless marking on my 
part, they have memorized faulty language. One day I 
noted a slight error in a boy’s memory lesson and marked 
it nine. He took it with a disappointed look—it was so 
hard for him to get ten—but in a few minutes brought it 
and the original to me in triumph showing me that the 
work was the same on both. I looked, saw that he was 
right, corrected both papers, changed the nine to a ten, and 
returned them saying it was my fault, not his. There was 
a suspicious look about his eyes and the cornersof his mouth; 
he seareely knew whether to laugh or cry. He was so 
glad to get the ten and so pleased to have me own before 
the class that he was right and I was wrong, and yet his 
heart was swelling with sympathy and pity for me because 
I had made a mistake. But my reward came very soon. 
A few days afterward I overlooked a slight mistake in his 
’ work and gave him ten. He scanned his paper carefully; 
then promptly brought it to the desk saying there was : 
mistake in it. I showed pleasure, but did not praise him; 
changed the ten to a nine and returned the paper with an 
inquiring look. His only response was a curious, decided 
jerk of the head and the same queer look about the eyes 
and mouth which said, as plainly as words could have done, 
“I’m going to be honest, too.’’ Every face in the class 
shone with approval. When a class has reached a point 
where it silently and warmly rejoices in such actions as 
these, let the teacher rejoice, rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, for that is education. Let her not care if her chil- 
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dren are never brought forth to shine in public; she can 
well afford to work on, for she works for all eternity. “‘Do 
that which is assigned thee and thou canst not hope too 


much or dare too much.” 
MINNIE E. MORRIS, 
Instructor in the Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION IN MANNERS. 


In some schools for the deaf there is a crying need for 
a course in etiquette, or good manners, if you prefer so 
to call it. It is doubtless true that every teacher of the 
deaf makes some effort to instruct his pupils in the proper 
way to conduct themselves. This training is about all 
some deaf children ever receive, for they are often spoiled 
and allowed to do as they wish at home. After a deaf 
child has been in school a short time there is sure to be a 
noticeable improvement in his behavior. His first lesson 
is one of self-control, but his training in manners is not 
always carried far enough. 

A class usually reflects the peculiarities of its teacher, 
and unfortunately there are a few teachers who cannot be 
taken as models. The teacher may be almost faultless 
in his manners and may exert an excellent influence over 
his class, but the pupils too soon pass from under his 
influence. A child needs instruction not only in matters 
pertaining to the schoolroom but also in the usages of 
good society. 

I know of one teacher who had the same class for three 
years and at the end of that time her pupils could be dis- 
tinguished on the playgrounds and in the workshops by 
their indifferent manners and the lazy way in which they 
performed their duties. 

We often hear the deaf criticised as rude and ill bred, 
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but we who know them understand that their apparent 
lack of good breeding is not from intention, but from 
ignorance and timidity. 

It is hard for people to realize how much they gain 
through the sense of hearing. A child is constantly 
corrected rom infancy. Such remarks as “ Don’t point 
your finger at anyone,” “Sit up straight,” “It is not polite 
to ask any one her age,” ““Don’t wear your hat in the 
house,’ and dozens of expressions of a similar nature are 
familiar to us all. 

Because parents are unable to communicate with their 
deaf child, he is deprived of this training. To whom can 
he look for help but to his teachers and supervisors? If 
at the end of his school life the child leaves the institu- 
tion without a knowledge of good conduct, who is to blame, 
the child or his instructor? 

In many institutions the supervisors and attendants 
are men and women of little education, whose ideas of 
the proper thing to do are exceedingly limited. At one 
time I chanced to be at dinner with a young deaf man 
whose drawing-room manners were exemplary. He was 
an interesting talker, an excellent listener, and appeared 
thoroughly at his ease, but the moment he began his meal 
he astonished the company by his lack of table manners. 
He was awkward with his knife and fork, leaned on the. 
table, made a loud noise when eating, and gulped down 
his coffee. I afterwards found that he had come from 
an institution where the pupils are allowed to eat with 
very little supervision. It is just as important to have 
supervisors capable of instructing pupils in table manners 
as it is to have teachers capable of conducting recitations. 

From their first appearance at school, children should be 
taught that, both inside of the schoolroom and out, they 
should say ‘‘ please’’ at the proper time; that it is rude to 
close the door in the face of any person; that the boys 
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should always take off their hats to ladies; that they 
should always stand back and wait for the girls to leave 
the room first; that they should let the girls look first at 
whatever is shown them in the schoolroom. Both boys 
and girls should be taught to pay respect to older people. 
They should also be told that it is rude to interrupt two 
people who are conversing, or if it is absolutely necessary 
to interrupt them, they should first ask to be excused. 
All these things and a hundred others should be taught 
them, and while much will be forgotten some of it will 
make a lasting impression. 

It is the custom of one teacher to spend the last fifteen 
minutes of each Friday in instructing her pupils in manners. 
While her class has been in school but two years their 
improvement in behavior is noticeable. On entering this 
schoolroom visitors often remark on the politeness of the 
children. These children are not compelled to sit with 
folded arms, rigid and motionless as a statue, but are 
taught how to study sitting erect. They are not allowed 
to slouch in their seats. They are taught always to respond 
to a greeting, but never to stare at visitors. They are 
also made to feel that a sullen face has a depressing effect 
upon the class. They know that criticisms of each other 
or of their teachers are neither interesting nor in good 
, taste. 

It would be a good plan for teachers of the older pupils 
to give a talk on manners at least once every month, and 
to tell their classes what will be expected of them after 
they leave school. They should be shown invitations to 
dinners, receptions, and parties, and taught how to answer 
these. They should know when a note of thanks is 
required and how to write one. Boys should be taught 
how to write notes to young ladies when wishing to be their 
escorts, and the girls how to respond to these notes. Both 
boys and girls should be made to understand the meaning 
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of “party calls.” It is well to add that a “party call” 
should not be a long one. 

It should be impressed upon a boy that he should not 
take a lady’s arm, that he should precede a lady upstairs, 
that he should walk on the outside of the pavement 
when with a lady, that he is expected to take off his hat 
when she speaks to any one whether the person spoken 
to is an acquaintance of his or not. 

Of course, some of the pupils will never be invited any- 
where after leaving school, but it is well for them to be 
prepared to enter the best class of society. The polite 
boy finds it easier to succeed in business, in society, or in 
any position in which he is placed. 

Every one knows that true politeness is based on kind- 
ness of heart and a well-regulated mind. There are schools 
where a great deal of attention is paid to the manners of 
the pupils, and these pupils by their polite behavior are 
a credit to their instructors, and fully repay all the time 
and labor that has been spent on them. It is to the 
schools where the manners of the children are neglected 
that I make this appeal in behalf of the deaf. 


NOTES ON LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


In looking over the files of the Annals, one may read of 
the ‘‘Scientific,’’ the ‘‘ Natural,” the ‘ Intuitive,” the 
‘‘Psychological” and the “Complete Thought” methods, 
with all their variations, devices and extremes, duly and 
fully set forth. The most successful teachers and the 
most successful schools to-day are those who by a wise 
process of selection and rejection succeed in welding into 
a single practical system the best that is contained in 
these various methods. 
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- Much may be accomplished by discussing the subject 
from the point of view of psychology and the general 
principles of scientific pedagogy. But usually discussions 
along this line result in too much @ priori theorizing that 
does not carry conviction, and does not improve actual 
schoolroom practice as it should. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that we also approach the subject 
in a more practical and perhaps more conclusive way, by 
making a careful and accurate study of the positive results 
of methods now in use. This in truth is the final test 
which settles the fate of any particular method or device, 
according to the principles so aptly stated by Mr. Johnson, 
of Indiana, and so fully recognized in American schools: 
‘“‘ Any method for results, all methods and wedded to none.” 

But owing to the complexity of conditions to be con- 
sidered, the conclusive application of this test is a slow 
and difficult process. I believe, however, that by earnest 
and wisely directed cooperation on the part of teachers 
and superintendents in systematically testing and care- 
fully comparing the results of the numerous devices and 
methods now in use at various schools, much more rapid 
and uniform improvement in the work of instruction could 
be secured. If, for instance, in twenty-five representa- 
tive schools each teacher kept for a short period an accurate 
record of all errors of language construction according to 
a uniform classified list, and these records, together with 
certain data regarding each class, were submitted to a 
competent committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf for examination and comparison, 
valuable conclusions might be reached. With the increase 
in the number of classes reported, the “‘ personal equation”’ 
of the individual teacher would count for less and the 
method for more. A comparison of the results obtained 
by various methods would certainly prove suggestive to 

those endeavoring to perfect the order and details of a 
systematic course of study in language work. 
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The inquiry conducted several years ago by Dr. J. M. 
Rice, and reported in the Forum, regarding the teaching 
of spelling in the public schools, is an excellent illustration 
of what may be accomplished in special instances by an 
exhaustive study of results. Unquestionably the con- 
clusions reached in this particular inquiry had an almost 
immediate and far-reaching influence for good upon the 
public school work of the country. If practical means 
could be devised of collecting exact and extensive data 
regarding the results of different methods now in use, 
certainly conclusions of great value could be reached and 
so stated that even the most hidebound conservatives, 
extremists, and hobbyists would be compelled to recog- 
nize their foree. But probably this is ‘“‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” rather than one likely to be real- 
ized for many years. 

Setting aside for a time the consideration of such a 
possibility, there is another aspect of the question of 
studying results which should appeal forcibly to the indi- 
vidual teacher. He is thorough and successful largely 
in proportion to the accuracy and fulness of his knowledge 
of his class as a whole and of each individual in it. As 
the astonishing and amusing remarks of visitors illustrate, 
and as the inexperienced teacher soon finds out, what a 
highly educated person regards as most difficult for a 
child to master is apt not to be what is actually most 
difficult. It behooves the teacher, therefore, to adopt every 
possible means of determining just what are the misconcep- 
tions, mistaken associations, and lacking information which 
sow in time the seed of an endless harvest of tares in the 
pupils’ written work. In my personal experience no amount 
of general observation and guessing based upon theory will 
reveal the information desired so accurately and clearly 
as an exact classified record of the actual errors made by 
each pupil for a given length of time. Such a table or 
record will indicate accurately the points of weakness in 
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the previous training the pupils have had, and ‘conse- 
quently along what lines special drill is needed. 

As an illustration of the foregoing remarks let us consider 
the following table which records the errors of a manually 
taught class, a little below the average in intellect, and 
whose average time of attendance at school is about 
seven years. In the table the letters of the alphabet are 
substituted for the names of the pupils. The errors are 
those made in strictly original language used in letters, 
journals, description, and simple composition work. A 
few minor mistakes that rarely occur have been omitted 
from consideration for ms sake of brevity. The class has 
been through Miss Sweet’s Language Series, and for two 
years has studied other plone text-books containing 
simple stories. 


RECORD 
! | | 
Classified List of Errors. A/B/C D/E) F I J|K/L|M/= 
| |_| 
(1) Past tense used for present.|...|...)... 0} 1] 0| 0| 0) 1| 1) 0} 0} 3 
(2) Present tense used for past.| 2! 5 2/20) 3) 0) 4/ 3) 6: 
(3) Other errors in tense...... 1) 0 O} 1) 1) 1) OF 6 
(4) Wrong form for tense in- 
4| 4) 0 6) 2 1) 0} 4) 2; O} O} 23 
(5) Wrong use of infinitive...... 2) 4 0} 4| 5} 1] 1) 2) 1) 2) 2) 2) 26 
(6) Wrong use of participle.....) 1) 4) 2) 3} 1) 1) 1] 2) 0} 1) 1) 1) 18 
(7) Number of verb wrong...... 1)...| 3; 6} 3} 2) 1] 1) 2| 1) 1) 23 
(8) Verb omitted. 2) 2) 2) 2) 0} 1 3) 0 O 13 
(9) Verb used in wrong voice...| 0} 0} 0; 3} 0} 3) 0} 1) 2 11 
(10) Some other part of speech | 
AB VEFD. 0} 0} 0} 0} O11 2/1 00/0 0 4 
(11) Article omitted or ne | | 
article used.. coo} 2] 3] 1) 3] 2) O} 3) O} 3} 2} 2) 25 
(12) Omission or misuse eof prep- | | | | 
3| 5) 4) 3) 3) 1/12) 2) 3) 3) 49 
(13) Wrong number of noun oc} | | | 
PFONOUN 
(14) Words in wrong order. 2) 0) 1} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0 0} 1 G6 
(15) Wrong verb used....... 1; 4) 1} OF 2 OF 2) 2 1) 14 
(16) Misuse of pronoun............ 1; 3} O} O} 2 3) 6 1) O} 16 
(17) Subject of verb omitted..... 1; 0| O}...| 2} 0} 0} 1) 0 1) 1) 6 
(18) Misuse of comparative de-| | | | 7 | | 
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Upon analyzing this table several noticeable facts at 
once appear. Out of a total of 327 errors 202, or 614 
per cent., relate to the use of the verb. This is certainly 
a fact of the utmost significance to the primary teacher, 
and one that the inexperienced teacher is apt not fully to 
realize. In the different classes the proportion of errors 
in the use of the verb will vary considerably, usually 
becoming smaller as the pupil advances. But, unquestion- 
ably, complete mastery of the verb is the crucial test of 
a pupil’s command of language, and how to teach the 
verb properly is the most important question the primary 
teacher has to solve. 

So far as I have been able to determine, the most scien- 
tific, complete, sound and practical method of teaching 
the verb is that set forth by Mr. McKee in his paper 
published in the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Convention. 
It issimple and direct, and shows a full appreciation of the 
vital importance of mastering the verb. I shall have 
occasion to refer to it again after a more extensive study 
of the errors in the use of the verb which pupils are apt to 
make. 

The most remarkable fact brought to light by this table 
is the almost uniform misuse of the present tense by the 
entire class with one exception. There seems to be but one 
satisfactory explanation for such a strong and manifest 
tendency to employ the present tense when the past should 
have been used. The class was taught to use the present 
tense first, according to the scheme of primary instruc- 
tion outlined in Miss Sweet’s Language Lessons, and 
further amplified by Mr. F. D. Clarke in his series of 
articles in the Annals on Primary Work. Not being 
particularly bright pupils, they were probably slow in 
getting a start and had to review the first year’s work a 
great deal. Thus the habit of using the present tense was 
so indelibly impressed upon their minds that all succeeding 
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efforts to give them a realization of the greater importance 
and peculiar necessity of the past tense have been futile. 

Other circumstances may have contributed to this 
result, such as a great amount of time devoted to the 
description of pictures, in which the present tense was 
used constantly. Still it seems hardly possible that if 
the past tense had been taught first, and constantly 
emphasized in journal work and action work, the pupils 
could have formed such an inveterate habit of using the 
present for the past tense. A further study of the errors 
of other classes will throw additional light upon this 
question. So far as this has been completed the results 
confirm the conclusion above stated. 

Undoubtedly these errors of tense have been corrected 
hundreds of times in the case of each pupil in the past 
three or four years. But they are not purely and simply 
errors of carelessness, for they are made by the most faith- 
ful and conscientious as well as by the indolent and 
indifferent pupils. They are not due entirely to ignorance, 
for the pupil can usually correct the errors when his 
attention is called to them. They appear in fact to be 
errors due largely to the force of habit and the child’s 
earliest impressions of verb forms. Uncouth and im- 
proper language expressions deeply impressed upon the 
mind in early childhood often hold their own by force of 
habit against all odds, and slip from the tongues of even 
brilliant and highly educated men when they least expect 
it. Similarly, and in far greater degree, the deaf child 
of a few years’ schooling, groping blindly for the words 
necessary for the expression of its thought, returns again 
and again to its earliest impressions of word forms rather 
than to the later more complex and less permanently 
fixed impressions. 

The supreme importance to a deaf child of a right 
start is here clearly illustrated. As in the later years of 
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school life the child is pushed on into new studies, the 
teacher has less and less time to devote to the correction 
of such errors of habit as those under consideration, and 
too often in the end the pupil becomes hopelessly confused 
in his language. The exceptionally bright pupils can 
learn by almost any method. But when the rather slow, 
dull, or indifferent average pupil gets a tendency to a 
particular class of errors firmly rooted in his mind, the work 


of years and the patience of Job may not overcome it. 
E. S. TILLINGHAST, 
Instructor in the Kentucky School, Danville, Kentucky. 


USEFUL DEVICES FOR A PRIMARY CLASS. 
“The more one knows, the more one simplifies.” —Fra Elbertus. 


WrittEN work of all sorts may be simplified and dis- 
tinctions impressed by the careful use of colored crayons. 

Elements.—Beginners have so much trouble in dis- 
tinguishing between vocal and non-vocal elements that 
every means should be used to impress on their minds, 
through touch and sight, the necessary changes from 
breath to voice. 

If breath consonants are marked with a red line beneath 
them, and attention is called to the color of the lips, thus 
making the red symbolize the breath that is felt on the 
hand when it is held before the lips, a lasting impression 
is made. 

What oral teacher has not been troubled by her pupils 
giving voice after final b, d, and g? If a red line is drawn 
beneath the b, d, and g, so implying the use of breath in 
the final elements of such words as tub, bed, and dog, more 
natural and intelligible speech will result than if a tub-a, 
a bed-a, a dog-a is allowed to go uncorrected. 

It is sometimes difficult for the children to give the proper 
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quantity to the short vowel sounds. If the short vowels are 
marked with a little dash of green beneath them it is 
easier for the children to remember that those sounds are 
the ones that are to be given with great brevity. 

Silent letters it is well to mark diagonally downward, 
from left to right with brown. The element charts, 
such as are used at the Clarke School, are indispensable, 
and it is well to supplement the element chart with a 
word chart, making it as soon as words are learned con- 
taining each of the elements. The vowel chart of my 
last class was after this fashion: 

1 2 


00 00 aw 
a boot a book a rose saw 


ee -i- —a-e 
sheep a whip a vase a bed 
1 
a(r) —u- er 
acart a cup 
—t-e ow ol -i-e 
cube a COW a boy an eye 
Tense.—When the verb work begins the colored crayons 
are helpful to distinguish the tenses of the verb. But 
it should be remembered that writing done with a colored 


crayon sometimes looms up well on close inspection but 
is almost invisible across the room. 


mother 


As yellow is the most easily seen it is well to use it for 
the past tense, the one most used; red for the future, 
as it is of next importance, and blue for the present tense. 

The Five-Slate System is too generally known and used 
to need more than a mention. To those who know it, 
it is more appreciated with each year’s use. 

Counting.—A counting frame should be part of the 
furnishing of each schoolroom. 


a box 
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Color and Texture.—A piece of pasteboard, on which are 
pasted many scraps of colored paper and fabrics, the 
names written beside each piece, will be helpful—as yellow 
. paper, blue calico, pink silk, red velvet, white flannel, ete. 

Writing.—The teacher who hektographs sheets of letters, 
and lets her class trace over her work, will find it a quick 
way to teach them to form the letters. The tracing of 
the element taught the same day makes the best impression 
on the children’s minds. It is more profitable to teach the 
element ¢, make the class speak it, show the written 
form on the wall slate, and then let the children trace t’s 
on sheets of paper, than to have them write another letter 
than the one whose sound has just been taught. 

It is the greatest delight of the children to write home, 
and more effort will be made to do neat, careful writing 
if the teacher promises to send the best papers home. I 
have also discovered that if the papers on which the 
children have written are pinned together and placed on 
file as if they were of some value, the children write more 
carefully than if the papers are thrown into the waste- 
basket as soon as the lesson is over. It is discouraging 
to anyone to have one’s best effort thrown aside in a 
moment. Keep the papers for a week or a month, and 
then let the class compare them with more recent writing 
and note the changes. 

I keep a calendar with large figures on it in the school- 
room, and if I forget to cross off the day early in the 
morning some one is certain to remind me before recess 
time. 

When the idea of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow is 
fully absorbed, and some language has been acquired, I 
write this formula on the wall slate, changing the date 
each day: Yesterday was Monday, November 11th. To- 
day is Tuesday, November 12th. To-morrow will be 
Wednesday, November 13th. 


> 
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Journals.—I believe that most children prefer knowing 
a thing to copying it, but where journals are written on 
the wall slate, and recited from memory, it is well to hang 
a curtain over the slate to prevent any peeping at a half- 
forgotten word. My curtain is three and a half yards long, 
a yard and a half deep, and has five brass rings at the 
top which slip over tacks on the upper edge of the black- 
board. 

Rewards.—Commendation in the way of appreciative 
nods, smiles, and clapping of hands is very cheering and 
encouraging, and the children soon learn to look for 
approval and expect to give and receive it for good work, 
either oral or written. 

I also find that the deportment will improve if a record 
of it is kept. To get 10 is a great pleasure to Willie, and 
if Sam, who has made a noise or pinched his next-door 
neighbor, gets only 9, a disapproving look from the class 
when the announcement is made will be sufficient disgrace 
to make him strive for 10 the next day. This record may 
be kept on the wall slate for a week at a time, but I find 
a large blank book is more dignified and impressive. [ive 
minutes set aside just before the close of school each day 
for marking the deportment, explaining the reason for 
each marking, will be well-spent time. 

A nervous, irritable class will often be greatly benefited 
by a strong current of air through the room, and two or 
three minutes of energetic gymnastic exercises. 

Inattention can frequently be overcome by the ever- 
fascinating game of Pease Porridge. 

MARY 8S. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Instructor in the Kentucky School, Danville, Kentucky. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
PAST.*—IV. 


In RomMANn TIMEs. 


We come now to the last of the great civilizations ante- 
dating our own. It is natural to expect that we should 
find more light upon the present subject, if not a more 
encouraging outlook for the social class whose historical 
experience we are trying to trace, yet our anticipations 
are poorly fulfilled. Among the many millions who first 
or last came to feel the powerful impress of Roman ideas, 
laws, and social organization, there must have been 
thousands of deaf-mutes, but the long night still held 
sway over them, broken only here and there by dim rays 
of light. 

It is true that just as Rome had attained the height of 
her worldly power and dominion, there appeared far away 
in one of her eastern provinces a humble, despised Inno- 
vator, who was presently crucified, and about whom strange 
rumors were heard at times. But the mighty forces set 
in motion by this divine agitator were to require centuries 
of development before they could permeate and trans- 
form the social life of European multitudes. Meantime, 
Rome prevailed, and we have to inquire how such a group 
as the deaf fared amid the civilization which that great 
power spread far and wide. The sources of information 
available are not so full as one could like, yet considerable 
knowledge can be secured, even as things are. 

The claim of Rome upon our veneration and admiration 
may be based upon many things, but in nothing does her 
greatness shine out more truly -than in the marvelous 
sweep and thoroughness of her public legislation. The 


*Concluded from the Annals for November, 1901, page 477. 
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western world has probably received from her no more 
valuable legacy than the celebrated ‘Roman Law.” Nor 
is its immense grasp of detail, its accuracy of definition, 
its penetrating insight and thorough analysis anywhere 
more remarkably revealed than in its provisions con- 
cerning deaf-mutes, when one considers the comparative 
insignificance of this thinly scattered class and the depths 
of ignorance everywhere displayed by even the most 
enlightened of the ancients regarding them. These pro- 
visions exhibit a comprehension of the main facts of the 
case which would do credit to lawyers of our own day 
not acquainted with the deaf as experienced experts. 
The information we get from that souree is unusually 
detailed and quite authoritative. As far as it goes no 
better source could be desired. 

It was the question as to who were entitled to have 
testamentary rights with regard to property, that brought 
about the necessity of declaring in some way ‘ogal 
status of deaf-mutes under Roman administrat’» ence, 
in the Code of Justinian,* among the various laws regu- 
lating inheritance, occur five sections which attempt to 
define with the utmost care the special cases in which deaf 
persons should be allowed testamentary rights. Of these 
the first section is as follows: ‘‘ Ma‘ntaining the distinction 
between the deaf and the dumb, since the two defects are 
not always combined, we ordain (1) That if one is afflicted 
with both diseases at once, that is to say, if from natural 
causes he can neither hear nor speak, he shall neither make 
a will nor any form of a bequest, nor shall he be allowed 
to grant freedom by manumission nor in any other way.”’ 

Now, in our day there are many deaf people, who “can 
neither hear nor speak,” but who have been educated 
nevertheless by manual methods, and would be perfectly 


*Liber VI, tit. XXII, cap. X. 


| | 
‘ 
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capable of making a legal will. But in the days of Rome 
there could have been no such persons in the utter absence 
of instruction for deaf-mutes by any method, and conse- 
quently the Roman lawyers were scarcely wrong in classing 
uneducated deaf and dumb persons with minors as in- 
capable of exercising wisely and effectually the rights of 
testators. Had there even been a reasonably developed 
sign-language, with hearing persons who understood it, 
so that illiterate deaf persons might have communicated 
with some sort of precision and certainty their desires 
relative to the future disposition of property, the case 
would not have been so hopeless. Asit actually was, however, 
one cannot say that the above law was essentially unjust 
for those times. 

Next we have: ‘‘(2) But where, in either male or 
female, the same condition (deafness and dumbness) has 
been brought about by calamity, not from birth, both voice 
and hearing having been lost by subsequent disease, then 
in case such a one have received an education, we permit 
him to do of his own act all that in the previous case we 
prohibited.”’ Here, again, another type is defined accu- 
rately, 7. e., those who did not lose hearing till spoken lan- 
guage had been acquired, though lost through disuse after 
the intervention of deafness by accident or disease. That 
a distinction should have been made in favor of these was 
entirely just, for such persons may have highly developed 
intelligence. But it is to be observed that even among 
these a difference is made between such as had received 
an education and such as had not. Thus it was explicitly 
recognized that there were or might be a few deaf persons 
not congenitally so, who possessed an education, and even 
thi was a considerable gain over the formerly indiscrim- 
inate notions regarding that class as a whole. 

The law further proceeds as follows: ‘(3) Butif this further 
misfortune, which so rarely occurs, is to be considered, 
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we should allow a man who was only deaf, supposing the 
affliction to be from natural causes, to do everything of 
the nature of making a testamentary bequest, or granting 
freedom. For where nature has bestowed an articulate 
voice, there is nothing to hinder him from doing as he 
wishes; for we know that certain jurisconsults have made 
a careful study of this, and have declared that there is no 
one who is altogether unable to hear if he be spoken to 
above the back of the head; which was also the opinion 
of Jubentius Celsus.” Now, they were quite in error 
here to assume that there are any persons to whom “‘ nature” 
has given speech in spite of deafness. Speech can come 
to him who is deaf only through long practice under 
expert instructors, if at all. It was also an error to sup- 
pose that there are no persons absolutely unable to hear 
the human voice, provided they are addressed in a par- 
ticular manner, Jubentius Celsus and eminent juris- 
consults to the contrary notwithstanding. Still, they were 
not altogether wrong, for there are all degrees of deaf- 
ness, and there are some who can hear, if spoken to close 
at hand and distinctly, when ordinarily they appear deaf. 
It is a striking point, however, that testamentary and 
other rights are here granted freely to deaf persons, pro- 
vided only they can speak, and as thousands of perfectly 
deaf persons to-day have speech, not as a gift of ‘‘nature,”’ 
but as the result of instruction, it is clear that under the 
Roman law all such would have been relieved of their 
disabilities. In view of this valuable point, we may well 
afford to overlook one or two blunders which signified 
little after all. 

Finally, the two remaining sections are these: “‘(4) 
But those who have lost their hearing by disease can 
without doubt do everything without hindrance. (5) 
Supposing, however, the ears are perfect, but, though 
there is a voice, the tongue is tied (although on this 
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subject there is considerable difference of opinion among 
the old authors), yet supposing such a one to be yell 
educated, there is nothing to prevent his doing anything 
of this nature, whether the misfortune be congenital or 
the result of disease, without distinction between males 
and females.”’ In section (4) the reference is to those who 
have merely lost hearing so late in life, as to have retained 
speech and general normality; while in the last section 
those are meant who cannot speak from some defect of the 
vocal organs, though hearing and understanding per- 
fectly—a very rare case, yet possible. To provide for 
all possibilities, these last types are defined, and legal 
rights are ensured to them, as they should be. 

Now, the Code of Justinian was drawn up in the sixth 
century after Christ, and was a condensation of innumer- 
able edicts and laws dating back many centuries. Yet 
we are told that ‘‘certain jurisconsults’’ had ‘made a 
careful study ”’ of the deaf-mutes’ case, and a great authority 
of those days, Jubentius Celsus, is cited as having formed 
certain opinions regarding them, presumably after learned 
examination of the subject. The result of it all, as we 
have just seen, was the decision that no congenitally 
deaf person should have testamentary rights, because he 
would be uneducated and lacking the requisite intelli- 
gence to perform legal acts. The surprisingly pains- 
taking care with which legal disabilities are removed, 
however, from all persons considered to be but partially 
deaf-mutes, every possible variety of type being defined 
with conscientious accuracy, shows how great an advance 
had been made since the days of Aristotle in justly appre- 
ciating all the facts. Meanwhile, the fact that these 
legislators, so anxious to see that injustice was done to 
no one, denied legal rights to congenitally deaf and dumb 
persons on the assumption that they were incompetent, 
shows us that no such thing as education for such indi- 
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viduals was ever heard of in the Roman empire. Had 
it been otherwise or even considered a possibility, we 
may be sure, from the general spirit of the above law, that 
another section would have been added to provide for 
that contingency. 

Turning to another great department of learning and 
activity during later Roman times, that of the Christian 
church, we discover its attitude toward the deaf through 
a deliverance of St. Augustine. That great theologian 
and church authority, writing in the fourth century after 
Christ, declared against the possibility of salvation by 
faith on the part of deaf-mutes, on the ground that faith 
involves an intelligent comprehension of the Gospel, and 
this he asserted to be out of the question for those who 
can neither hear nor speak. ‘‘This defect itself prevents 
faith, for one born deaf cannot learn the letters, by know- 
ing which he may comprehend faith.”” Thus the great 
authority of St. Augustine ‘was cast in the balance against 
the deaf, and helped to postpone yet farther their hope of 
enlightenment some day. To realize fully the significance 
of this statement, we must remember that in the days of 
St. Augustine educational work was fast falling into the 
hands of churchmen, and that in the end it was largely 
through the pioneer efforts of a Spanish and a French 
churchman, respectively, that instruction for the deaf was at 
last provided. Under such circumstances it was peculiarly 
unfortunate that St. Augustine should have given the 
opinion he did. But, of course, it was entirely natural 
that he should have believed thus in that age. 

Although further citations seem hardly necessary, yet 
for the sake of completeness several others may be con- 
sidered. The Elder Pliny tells us that ‘‘Q. Pedius, who had 
been honored with the Consulship and a triumph, and had 
been named by the Dictator, Cesar, as co-heir with Augus- 
tus, had a grandson, and he being deaf and dumb from 
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birth, the orator, Messala, to whose family his grand- 
mother belonged, recommended that he be brought up 
as a painter, a proposal which was also approved by the 
Emperor. He died, however, in his youth, after having 
made great progress in this art.”* Here we are shown 
that, although literate education was despaired of, it 
was thought possible to give training in the arts of hand 
and eye. Whether the idea originated in the mind of 
Messala himself, or had been suggested to him by any 
known instances of success in that direction, we cannot 
say; but the latter alternative is possible. At any rate, 
it gives ground for the conjecture that in cases where 
ample means were at command, there may have been 
attempts to provide training in art of one kind or another. 
It is to be noted that the grandson of Q. Pedius was much 
more fortunate, save in meeting with untimely death, 
than the son of Croesus had been, for whom every effort 
availed nothing. 

Another Latin writert notices pretty fully Herodotus’s 
account of Croesus’s son, and also mentions the case of a 
certain Greek athlete, reputed to have been deaf and 
dumb, but to have recovered his speech suddenly under 
the pressure of intense excitement during some athletic 
contests. The writer, however, takes occasion to express 
his doubts as to whether this athlete had been speechless 
from birth, for he thinks that in such a case speech could 
not be thus developed ina moment. It is, therefore, his 


*See the “ Natural History,”’ by Caius Plinius Secundus, Book XXX, 
chap. 35, §7. In his “ Education of Deaf-Mutes,” by the way, Arnold 
has evidently fallen into a slight error in an allusion to this passage. 
He supposes the young deaf-mute himself to be named Q. Pedius, 
whereas he was the grandson of Q. Pedius, as is shown in the passage 
quoted. I think, too, that Arnold was in error in supposing that the 
deaf and dumb relative of the orator, Messala, who, he says, was also 
‘taught painting, was a second instance. Where Arnold assumes two 
individuals, I think it was the same person mentioned twice. 

+Gellius, Liber V, cap. IX, is mainly devoted to this topic. 
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theory that it was a case where deafness had intervened 
through accident or disease, after speech had been acquired, 
and that under stress of excitement hearing had returned, 
enabling him to speak again. No doubt his explanation 
is somewhere near the truth, for such cases are not unknown. 

Finally, a certain couplet in the ‘‘De Rerum Natura” 
of Lucretius has frequently done service as a citation to 
show the attitude taken toward deaf-mutes in Roman 
times. As usually quoted, in very free translation, it is 
as follows: 


“To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve, and no wisdom teach.” 


If Lueretius had really had in mind those who are 
literally deaf, these lines would serve merely to reinforce 
all that has hitherto been brought out, but, asa matter of 
fact, a careful examination of the general context in which 
the passage occurs must lead any one to think that 
Lucretius was referring to the obstinately deaf, who, having 
ears, refuse to hear.* Putting aside the saying of Lucre- 
tius, however, as irrelevant to the subject, it is unfortu- 
nately only too certain that throughout the vast Roman 
dominions not merely was education for the deaf entirely 
wanting, but there prevailed in even the most enlight- 


*See Lucretius, “De Rerum Natura,” Book V, lines 1052-3. The 
immediate context is: 

“ . Nam quur hie posset cuncta notare 
Vocibus, et varios sonitus emittere linguz, 
Tempore eodem aliei facere id non quisse putentur? 
Preeterea, si non aliei quoque vocibus usei 
Inter se fuerant, unde insita notities est? 

Utilitas etiam, unde data est huic prima potestas, 
Quid vellet facere, ut sciret, animoque videret? 
Cogere item plureis unus, victosque domare, 
Non poterat, rerum ut perdiscere nomina vellent: 
Nec ratione docere ulla, suadereque surdis, 

Quid sit opus facto; faciles neque enim paterentur: 
Nec ratione ulla sibi ferrent amplius aureis 

Vocis inauditos sonitus obtundere frustra.” 
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ened quarters the settled opinion that no such thing was 
possible in the nature of the case. 

As regards the question of general popular attitude 
toward the deaf, it is to be feared that there was but little 
improvement over former periods. ‘The Roman is not 
lovable,” says the historian Duruy, ‘“‘but he is great.”’ 
Gentleness, tolerance for the unfortunate and defective, 
benevolent aid for the dependents upon society of that 
day, were not Roman virtues. During the republic, 
especially, the Greek principle of merging the individual into 
the state operated powerfully against the welfare of all 
those unable to look out for themselves. The Greek 
custom of destroying ill-promising infants was also in force, 
but as to the real effects of this upon the deaf the same con- 
siderations apply here as were brought out when dis- 
cussing Greece. The spectacle of a human being, physic- 
ally defective in any way and incapacitated for rendering 
military service or executing the duties of a citizen, was 
not one calculated to touch a Roman breast with sympathy. 
Until the light from Judea had dawned, such religion as 
Rome possessed availed little or nothing toward better- 
ing the hard conditions faced by such aclass as the deaf. 

The Semite forms of superstition, so harsh and malig- 
nant toward them, were not prevalent among the Romans, 
but it is impossible to doubt that milder superstitions 
existed among the masses, densely ignorant as they were 
concerning the facts. We see among the lower classes 
of our own time such beliefs as that the deaf-mute is one 
whom God has stricken with affliction for peculiar reasons, 
or that he has a demoniacal temper full of danger to others, 
and so on. These are unquestionably surviving relics 
of former superstitions, which were wide-spread in Europe 
during Roman times, and no doubt helped to heighten the 
troubles of the deaf by causing people to avoid them, 
refuse them employment, and at times even maltreat them. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


We have now followed the fortunes of the deaf throughout 
the successive historical civilizations from Egypt to Rome, 
seeking to learn all that was practically knowable regarding 
their status amid ancient societies. It has not been a 
cheerful story. But it is long past now, and the world has 
seen a great change come over the thoughts and actions 
of men as touching their deaf brethren. Economic help- 
lessness in the field of industry, isolation from the social 
life of their time, legal limitations upon their rights as 
citizens, and all the malignities of superstition—these 
things have passed away. From Aristotle’s dictum, ‘‘ Let 
it be a law that nothing imperfect shall be brought up,” 
and St. Augustine’s banishment of the deaf from spiritual 
salvation, it is a far cry to Gallaudet College, yet such is 
the progress we have made. Looking upon such a record, 
who can turn his eyes toward the future without a trust- 
ful feeling that the capacity of society to improve is 
indefinite and unpredictable, and that many classes of 
humanity who still stagger under sore burdens of 
affliction shall some day be emancipated and restored to 


their own. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
President White Fellow in History and Political Science, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


THE ABUSE OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 
I. By Its FrrIenps. 


Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe; 
Bold can I meet,—perhaps may turn his blow; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, O save me from the Candid Friend! 
—CanninG, New Mora iry. 
MarecuaL Vinuars, taking leave of Louis XIV, is 
quoted as having said: ‘‘ Defend me from my friends, 
I can defend myself from my enemies.” Persons and 
causes are ofttimes more injured by injudicious advocacy 
than by open hostility. The words of a foe will make 
little impression on the minds of conservative people, for 
they will be regarded as dictated by the prejudice of 
enmity. But thewords and acts of a friend, when, as is 


often the case, they are injudicious or indiscreet, may 
prove exceedingly prejudicial to a person or cause; for 
the impartial observer, aware of the friendship, can sus- 
pect no ulterior motive. 


For years the sign-language and its relation to the edu- 
cation of the deaf has been a fruitful subject for debate. 
Much has been said against it; much more in favor of it, 
for its friends are more numerous, in America at least, 
than its opponents. But all these friends are not dis- 
creet or judicious in their treatment and championship 
of the sign-language, and it is a serious question whether, 
taken all in all, the language is not injured more at the 
hands of its friends than of its foes. 

There is the Over-zealous Friend, who has such a high 
opinion of its utility, its expressiveness, its grace and beauty, 
that he is inclined to make it an end, rather than a means 
to an end. Such a course tends to alienate conservative 
people. 
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There is the Candid Friend, who is so conscientious that 
he is impelled to qualify his championship with many 
“ifs”? and “‘buts,’’ and to point out faults and disadvan- 
tages, real or imaginary. Such action creates distrust on 
the part of people whose convictions are yet unformed. 

There is the Lukewarm Friend, whose championship of 
the sign-language is so half-hearted that he ‘“‘damns it 
with faint‘ praise.”’ 

There is the Ignorant Friend, who does not know or 
understand the language well enough to use it correctly. 
Consequently he does not present its good points to 
advantage, and the result is prejudice on the part of 
observers. 

Lastly, there is the Injudicious Friend, who thoroughly 
understands the language and thoroughly believes in it. 
But to him it is such a matter of course that he becomes 
careless in its use, and “‘murders’’ it in a way to bring it 
into disrepute. 

The sign-language is a beautiful, graceful, and expressive 
mode of communication when it is properly used. A large 
” if we may so eall 


proportion of the “‘foundation-signs, 
them, are exceedingly suggestive, inasmuch as they are 
either natural gestures, or derived therefrom. To this 
class belong the signs for the names of the most common 
animals and objects; the signs for the family relations, 
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such as ‘father, mother,” ‘‘ brother, sister,’’ ete. ; 
the signs for the emotions, such as “love,” “‘ hate,” etc.; 
for the virtues, such as “faith,” “hope,” “truth,” ete. 
As an illustration, take the antonyms “‘love ”’ and “hate.” 
They may almost be called ‘speaking signs,’”’ so vivid are 
their respective gestures, when properly made. The sign 
for ‘‘faith’’ is another striking instance of appropriateness 
and suggestiveness. We point to the middle of the fore- 
head, to signify the mind, and follow it with the gesture 


of one hand clinging to, or depending on, the other, the 
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whole meaning ‘‘dependence of the mind or soul.” How 
can the sign for truth be improved upon—the straight- 
forward movement of the index finger from the lips, the 
‘‘straight-tongue”’ of the aborigines. 

Not all the gestures that make up the language of signs 
are of natural origin. A large proportion are arbi- 
trary or artificial,having been devised from time to time 
as the demands for a more perfect medium of communica- 
tion increased. These ‘‘conventional”’ signs, as they are 
frequently called, are harder to learn than the others, 
but they vastly increase the expressiveness and utility of 
the language, adapting it for higher grades of instruction. 

The sign-language, like other languages, has its idiom, 
its dialects, its slang or argot. There are signs that are 
highly expressive to the deaf, but which it is almost impos- 
sible to render into adequate English. Different sections 
of the United States employ a number of different con- 
ventional signs, though the natural basis remains prac- 
tically unchanged. Popular or vulgar signs, corresponding 
to the slang of spoken languages, appear and disappear in 
different localities, though frowned upon by the better 
element. 

The sign-language, like other languages, is subject to 
rapid deterioration at the hands of the ignorant, the 
injudicious, and the careless. But the sign-language runs 
a far greater risk in this respect than other languages, for 
it has no written or printed literature to preserve it in its 
purity. 

The deterioration of the sign-language may be brought 
about in several ways, among which I regard the following 
as chief: 

1. By the introduction of inelegant, though usually 
expressive, signs, corresponding to slang in spoken lan- 
guages. 

2. By the imperfect making of signs, 7. e., only half 
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making them, or making them in a careless and slipshod 
fashion, so that they lose nearly all their grace and sug- 
gestiveness. 

3. By making them improperly, so that their original deri- 
vation is lost sight of. 

4. By the accompaniment of facial contortions, and 
unnecessary movements and attitudes of the limbs and 
body. 

The first form of abuse need not be considered very 
seriously, as slang signs rarely gain much currency, and 
are chiefly local. The better element among the deaf 
should be on their guard, however, and maintain an atti- 
tude of repression toward this tendency. 

When signs have once been learned, especially by those 
who pay little attention to their signification, there is a 
strong tendency toward making them imperfectly and 
curtailing them where possible. A good illustration of 
this is in the sign used for “‘ cow,’’ which is too often made 
as if the meek-eyed bovine had but one horn. One charm 
of the natural signs is in their symmetry, and when they 
are only half made, or in a one-sided manner, they may 
become almost ridiculous. 

The improper making of signs is a too common form of 
abuse, and one that seems to be increasing at a too rapid 
‘ate, owing to neglect of the schools that use them to teach 
their proper use, concerning which I shall have more to 
say later on. To illustrate, take the sign for ‘“ father.’’ 
Properly, we make the sign for ‘‘man,”’ 7. e., the gesture of 
lifting the hat, and then extend the arms as in the act of 
holding an infant; the whole designating ‘‘father’’ as ‘‘ the 
man who holds the baby.”” As commonly used among the 
deaf and by many of their teachers, this suggestive sign 
has deteriorated into the motion of placing the tip of one 
thumb ‘on the forehead just above the eyebrow, and 
wriggling the fingers. As so used, it is entirely arbitrary, 
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with no suggestion of naturalness. The beautiful sign 
for ‘‘mother,”’ with a very similar origin, is commonly made 
in an almost identical manner, except that the tip of the 
thumb is placed in the middle of the cheek. Many other 
signs have been corrupted in the same manner, all detract- 
ing from the natural grace and expressiveness of our 
language. 

I will present one more illustration, and a more forcible 
one, of the abuse of the sign-language from improper use. It 
is in the degradation of the sign for ‘‘I don’t care.”’ Origi- 
nally it was very natural and expressive, consisting of a 
gentle movement of throwing something from the forehead, 
being intended to signify that something in the form of a 
‘are or burden was thrown from the mind. A large pro- 
portion of the deaf, and not a few of their teachers also, 
have transformed this sign into the gesture of throwing 
something from the nose. Sometimes the gesture of throw- 


ing is performed with all the fingers; sometimes with the 
thumb and index finger only, and sometimes with the 
index finger alone. I feel that I owe an apology to the 
readers of the Annals for furnishing this illustration, but 
it is an example of the worst forms of abuse to which the 
sign-language can be subjected, and requires heroic treat- 


ment. 

Of all the causes that conspire to deteriorate the sign- 
language and bring it into disrepute I regard as the most 
active its accompaniment by facial contortions and 
unnecessarily vigorous movements of the limbs and body. 
Signs may be forceful without being violent. They may 
be expressive without ‘‘making faces’’ to emphasize them. 
I would not be understood as advocating a Sphinx-like 
expression of the face, or a wooden-Indian pose of the 
body while making signs. The face can be highly ex- 
pressive without distorting it, and the limbs and body can 
go through the necessary gestures and attitudes without 
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the person acting as if he were fighting a swarm of hornets. 
Strong friend as I am of the sign-language, believing as 
I do in its utility to the deaf, ready as I always am to 
defend it against unjust aspersions, I have seen it used in 
public in a manner to make me heartily ashamed of it 
for the time being. 

Most, if not all, of the readers of the Annals have seen 
the sign-language used in a manner to call forth nothing 
but praise. Fair young girls recite in concert some familiar 
hymn or poem, with an almost speaking grace and beauty. 
I have seen tears on the faces of grown men and women 
in a cultured audience of hearing persons when such a 
recitation has been given. Or a lecture, sermon, or story 
is given, directly or by interpretation, by a master of 
graceful sign-delivery. Such exhibitions disarm the criti- 
cism of even the opponents of the sign-language, save that 
of the most bigoted. 

But there is another side to the shield, far less pleasant. 
There are occasions when the sign-language is presented 
in public with such an accompaniment of facial grimaces 
and unnecessary emphasis of gesture, with possible snapping 
or creaking of the joints, as to shame its friends and furnish 
ample justification to its foes. 

All true friends of the sign-language should set themselves 
to correct this abuse, which is chiefly due to carelessness 
or neglect during the early period of acquisition. 

The opposition to signs is strong and determined among 
those who believe that the deaf can be better educated 
and will be better off without them. This opposition is 
reinforced by the exaggerated misconceptions that appear 
in the public press, and usually pass uncontradicted. One 
result of this is that in some schools the sign-language is 
simply tolerated. No effort is made to teach its correct 
use, to guard it from deterioration, though it is still employed 
in moral and religious instruction, and is permitted among 
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the pupils outside of the classroom. The authorities of 
these schools maintain an attitude of apology toward the 
sign-language. They say, ‘“‘We do not teach signs.’’ 
Thus what is really a most useful auxiliary in the education 
and happiness of the deaf is neglected; forced into the 
background, treated as the ‘‘ ugly duckling”’ of the family, 
and consequently undergoes marked deterioration. They 
do not teach signs. The signs are left to teach themselves, 
then. The children learn them spontaneously, the younger 
from the older. 

This form of neglect and abuse of the sign-language calls 
for a remedy. A large majority of the schools for the 
deaf in America, we may say in the world, employ the 
sign-language to a greater or less extent. Outside the 
schools, in social life, the deaf, with very few exceptions, 
use signs and will continue to use them, predictions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. For us to recognize signs 
as a useful instrument, and to employ them as such, and 
then neglect them and allow them to deteriorate, indi- 
cates a lack of candor and justice. We use signs. Then 
why not keep them in the best possible condition for use? 
The sign-language is an excellent servant, but a bad 
master. By keeping it under control, instead of allowing it 
to run wild among the pupils out of school, it can be 
rendered more fit for service. 

Instead of saying, ‘‘ We do not teach signs,”’ it would be 
more creditable if we could say, “‘ We teach signs; we use 
every endeavor to secure their correct and graceful use 
by teachers and pupils; and we try to keep them under 
control, that they may not be subjected to the abuse of 
overuse.” 

_ In any school where the sign-language is used, it should 
be taught. The children should not be allowed to pick 
it up at haphazard when they first come to school. It 
should also be taught to new teachers. Its origin and 
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meaning should be explained as far as possible. Ambition 
should be aroused among teachers and pupils to use the 
language expressively and gracefully. But all this should 
be accompanied by the warning that signs must not. be 
used all the time. Exclude them nearly, or entirely, 
from the classroom. With all the force of moral suasion 
and example, diminish their use among the pupils outside 
of the classroom. 

Children are reasonable beings. A course of treatment 
such as I have outlined will produce better results than the 
one commonly followed. For one thing, the deteriora- 
tion of the sign-language will cease and improvement 
set in. And the united efforts of the officers and teachers 
will control the language within proper bounds, and give 
the necessary opportunity for practice in the use of English. 

The deaf receive pleasure and profit from the sign- 
language while they are at school. It is the basis of their 
social life after leaving school. It must be guarded from 
foes within. Hostility from without is determined and 
increasing. We must strengthen our defenses to meet it. 
I have endeavored to point out the chief forms of abuse to 
which the sign-language is liable at the hands of its 
friends. It rests with us to apply the remedy. 


Il. By Its Foss. 


The foes of the sign-language are of two classes —those 
who do not know it and use it, but who oppose it from 
theory or hearsay; and those who know it, but oppose it 
from the conviction that the deaf would be better off 
without it. 


The main points raised against the sign-language by 
its opponents are the following, which I have arranged 
in what seems to be the order of their importance, the 
weightiest last: 
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1. They are unpleasant to the sight. 

2. They lack expressiveness, and do not rise to the dignity 
of a language. 

3. They retard, or prevent, proficiency in speech and lip- 
reading. 

4. They cause 
English. 

The first charge is founded upon the misuse, or abuse, of 
the language. But when it is correctly and carefully used, 
as it ean and should be, this charge falls to the ground. 

The charge that the sign-language is lacking in power of 
expression is advanced by those who are not familiar 
enough with it to be competent judges. A master of the 
sign-language with an audience of intelligent deaf people 
is practically unlimited in the expression of ideas. 

Those who hold that signs do not constitute a language 
have quoted in support of their belief the statement of 
Max Miiller, that there can be no thought without speech. 
But things are not always so because a scientist asserts 
that they are. Scientists once asserted that the earth did 
not move, but it does all the same. Scientists have, in 
the past, asserted many things that fuller knowledge has 
disproved. In an interesting book recently published, 
“The Psychology of Childhood,” by Professor Frederick 
Tracy, of the University of Toronto, there occurs the follow- 
ing definition of language: 


‘“‘mutisms’’ and prevent the mastery of 


“In its broadest sense, language includes every means by which 
thought is communicated; and, therefore, the gestures of the deaf- 
mute, and the hieroglyphic characters on Egyptian monuments, as 
well as the written manuscript and the printed page, are as really 
language as the most eloquent oral paragraphs, because they are 
the expression of one’s thoughts. As Broca says, language is ‘the 
faculty of establishing a constant relation between an idea and a sign,’ 
whatever that sign may be. All that can be said, therefore, concerning 
the psychological importance of the spoken word, applies equally, 
mutatis mutandis, to every other means of communication.” 
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This position is radically different from that of Miiller 
but it is in accord with modern enlightenment. 

Professor Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, 
in his ‘‘ First Steps in Civilization,” devotes several chapters 
to a consideration of ‘“Gesture and Speech.” He enter- 
tains a poor opinion of the expressiveness of the sign- 
language, and one cannot help wondering where he got his 
information. For instance, he says: ‘‘‘To make’ is too 
abstract an idea for a deaf-mute,” and it must be expressed 
by an action. This may be true at the outset, but the 
sign soon becomes identified with the act, and is then no 
longer abstract. But the same point can be raised against 
every language. The expression ‘‘to make,” addressed to 
a hearing child for the first time, is fully as abstract as the 
sign addressed to the deaf child. In both cases the 
meaning can be learned only by association. 

The copiousness of the sign-language, and its ability to 
rank with other languages in the power of expression, 
should not be judged according to its ability to interpret 
the English language literally. Translation or interpre- 
tation is an unfair test of any language. Shakespeare, 
translated literally into Dutch, would lose half his power, 
but that would not be a fair argument against the expressive- 
ness of the Dutch language. Nor would Goethe or Moliére 
read to advantage if rendered literally into English. 

The sign-language, considered apart from interpreta- 
tion, is almost unbounded in its power to impart thought. 
There are few, if any, ideas that cannot be imparted to 
the minds of the intelligent deaf by this medium. It 
can be adapted so as to give to little deaf children all 
the dear stories of childhood, or it may lead more mature 
minds through those pleasant paths of literature that the 
printer’s art has opened to the world. By the medium 
of signs the vast treasures of epic and dramatic poetry are 
presented to the deaf. Owing to the inability to appre- 
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ciate rhythm and rhyme, very few of the congenitally 
deaf become readers of poetry. Not a great many can 
read Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott with pleasure and 
profit. But I have seen dramas of Shakespeare and poems 
of Seott rendered in signs in a manner to bring tears or 
smiles at the will of the narrator. 

Three years ago, at this school, the poem of ‘‘ Evangeline”’ 
was given in signs to an audience of sixty or more children. 
The narrator followed Longfellow closely. At the end of 
the narrative a number of the more impressionable girls 
were in tears. Three days later, in one of the classes, 
the teacher assigned as an exercise the reproduction in 
English of the story. Thé pupils were taken unawares, 
but responded admirably. One of them, a girl of sixteen, 
six years at school, who lost hearing at five years of age, 
handed in a reproduction almost marvelous in its accuracy. 
It was printed in our school paper, the Companion, and 
filled four columns of brevier. I wish I could reproduce 
the whole here, for I look upon it as one of the most 
remarkable and accurate instances of a story translated 
from signs that I ever saw or heard of. The girl had never 
read ‘‘ Evangeline,” and could not have understood much 
of the original at that time. No one could read the poem 
and then that young girl’s reproduction from signs, and 
continue to. assert that the sign-language lacks in expres- 
siveness and clearness. 

Does the sign-language per se retard or prevent pro- 
ficiency in speech and lip-reading? Its opponents claim 
that it does, and hence they would abolish it utterly. 
But | think that the case is by no means proved. I am 
ready to admit that an unrestricted use of signs will 
retard progress in speech and lip-reading. But if signs 
are kept under control, and used for stimulating ideas and 
for explanation, it is a question whether the additional 
stimulus that they impart to the mind is not an advantage. 
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Some of the best speakers and lip-readers among the deaf 
in America to-day graduated from schools in which the 
use of signs was permitted. 

Those who attended the meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf at Columbus, in 1898, 
cannot have forgotten the exhibition of oral teaching in 
the person of a little girl from the North Carolina School at 
Morganton. She was eleven years old, congenitally deaf, 
and had been three years under instruction. That she 
was not simply a ‘‘specimen”’ is proved by the fact that 
she stood seventh in a class of ten. She showed remark- 
able proficiency in speech, lip-reading, and writing. A 
veteran in the profession said that he had never seen 
anything to excel it in the best oral schools in America 
or Europe. Yet I know that this little girl used signs 
freely and gracefully, for I made it a point to converse 
with her myself. To all appearances, the sign-language 
had in nowise interfered with this child’s progress in speech 
and lip-reading. 

At the Flint Convention in 1895 there were exhibitions 
of pupils from both oral and combined-system schools, 
who had been taught speech and lip-reading. A class of 
such pupils from the Michigan School made a showing that 
was, according to competent judges, equal to what any 
oral school could make. Yet these children were in an 
atmosphere of signs out of school, and could all use signs 
freely. In both these instances of satisfactory progress 
in speech and lip-reading in an atmosphere of signs, the 
results were due to able instruction. And there aremany 
who argue from such cases that, with small classes and 
first-rate instructors, the combined-system schools could 
show as good average results as the oral schools. 

A year or so ago, in a communication to one of the school 
papers, Mr. William Wade, of Oakmont, Pennsylvania, 
said that he had found very few educated deaf who could 
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read his lips. Among those few the most successful were 
graduates of combined-system schools, who understood 
and used signs readily. 

Several years ago there was admitted to the Minnesota 
School a girl who lost her hearing at five years of age. 
She was kept at homeand taught to speak and read the lips. 
After six or seven years she was sent to school. Her 
command of language when she came to us was much 
inferior to that of many of our congenitally deaf, and we 
have had many cases of children who became deaf at five 
or thereabouts, who could speak and read the lips far 
better. It was a ease, not of signs or no signs, but of home 
instruction versus skilled instruction at school. The girl 
was as intelligent as the average. 

That the sign-language causes “‘ mutisms’ 
the mastery of English is, by far, the most serious charge 
against it. If substantiated, some of its staunchest sup- 


and prevents 


porters would fall away, and those who remained would 
have little to say in its favor. But can it be proved? 
Not long ago one of the school papers said: 


“Mutisms in language are the direct result of signs; they can possi- 
bly come from no other source. * * * A deaf child thinks in signs, 
and as a result it uses mutisms.” 


Errors in English, which are common to all who are 
learning the language, are due to lack of familiarity with 
it. To call them ‘‘mutisms”’ in the case of the deaf, and 
ascribe them to the use of signs, is assuming a position 
that is not supported by facts. The errors of the infant 
just learning to talk, the grammatical errors that cling to 
hearing children for years, andare never entirely overcome 
by some; the blunders of foreigners learning our language; 
the peculiar errors made by the deaf educated in an 
atmosphere of signs; and the identical errors made by 
the deaf taught orally, entirely without signs, as is claimed— 
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all these belong to the same class, though varying in 
degree, and are caused by the intricacies of the English 
language and the difficulty of mastering its idiom. As 
good an authority as Philip Gilbert Hamerton says that 
it takes twenty years to learn a foreign language. Is it, 
then, any marvel or reproach that the deaf and foreigners 
make such errors on short acquaintance with English? 

There have appeared, at various times, in this or that 
publication, specimens of faulty English used by foreigners. 
I have been at some pains to collect some of these, and 
present them here, as it may be an advantage to have them 
recorded in the Annals for future reference. I can per- 
sonally vouch for nearly all of them as genuine. For 
want of space I present only a part of each specimen: 

A merchant in Japan wrote as follows to a New York 
firm dealing in fishing tackle: 

Dear Sir in Yours.—We should present to your company the bam- 
boo fishing rod, a net basket and a reel, as we have just convenience; 
all these were very rough and simple to you laughing or your kind reply 
which you sent us the catalogue of fishing tackles last, ete. 

Wishing we that now at Japan there it was not prevailing in fish 
gaming, but fishermen, in scarcely there now, but we do not measure 
how the progression of the germ of the fishing game beforehand. 
Therefore we may yield of feeling to restock in my store, your countrie’s 
fishing tackles, etc. 

A Frenchman, of some literary note in his own country, 
wrote this in a letter to a friend: 


“Tn small time I can learn so many English as I think I will come at 
the America and to go on the scaffold to lecture.” 


An Indian boy, who had been at school five or six years, 
wrote as follows: 


Respected Friend, I received your most interesting kind amuse- 
ment letter on the 10th of last May, and contented noted. It aston- 
ished me indeed that I don’t expect to receive a letter from you, and 
now I received one lately, hoping that you will continue to do so, dear 
Levi, in writing letters occasionally, and I’ll do the same constantly 
I feel very lonely this last three days, but when I received the letter 
from my dearest sincerely friend, 
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An educated Nez Pereé Indian produced the following: 


Dear Sir.—I want you get it in my cattle cow. I had four cow 
milk and four little calves and one steer. I think you get it $135 for 
9 cattle cow, not much but cheap for it I call. 

Now you get it these 9 cattle cow, about it $135 and I want you 
get it some more cattle cow. 


Chief Crowfoot, of the Blackfoot tribe, who had received 
a pass over the Canadian Pacific Railway, aimed at a 
grandiloquent style in the subjoined specimen: 


Great Chief of the railway: I salute you, O Chief, O Great, I am 
pleased with railway key opening road free to me. The chains and 
rich covering of your name writing is wonderful power to open the road, 
show the greatness of your chiefness. 


Joseph Hardy Neeshima,a young Japanese gentleman, 
graduated from Amherst College, while learning English, 
used the following style: 


My master said, “ With what reason will you like foreign knowledge? 
Perhaps it will mistake yourself.” I said, “Why will it mistake my- 
self? I guess every one must take some knowledge. If any man has 
not any knowledge, I will worth him as a dog or a pig.” 


In Lord Rosebery’s recently published book on Napoleon 
at St. Helena, there is presented a specimen of English 
as used by the great Corsican after six weeks’ study: 


To Count Lascases:—Since sixt week y learn the english and y do 
not any progress. Sixt week do fourty and two day. If might have 
learn fivty word for day, i could know it two thousand two hundred. 
It is in the dictionary more of foorty thousand, even he could not most 
twenty, but much of tems. For know it of hundred and twenty week, 
which do more two years. 

After this you shall agree that the study one tongue is a great labor 
who it must do into the young aged. 


The Superintendent of the North Dakota School for 
the Deaf recently received a letter from a Frenchman, 
from which the following is taken: 


I write to you for me sending yours copy of annual report of North 
Dakota Institution whose you are superintendent and yours one or 
few copies stamps of the paper North Dakota Banner what is spread in 
these county. 
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A Japanese girl in an English school in Japan wrote 
to a friend: 

My Dear Friend :— 

I thank very much for the letter you send me. I wanted to 
write answer to you before this, but I have not time till now.. Excuse 
me. Now tell you about the important of education of female. Now 
were doctrine of two men. One doctrine not need many science at 
the female, only need sewing and writing and calculation. Other 
doctrine, contrary to before, because before doctrine is not need many 
science. 

Every candid person must admit that there are as good 
specimens of ‘‘mutisms”’ in the above citations as are found 
in the writings of the more intelligent deaf. Yet it is 
asserted that ‘“‘mutisms”’ ‘‘can possibly come from no 
other source” than signs. But it may be claimed that 
in the case of foreigners their native tongue acts as a 
preventive in the same way that the sign-language is 
said to act in the case of the deaf. Then it would have 
been better to have given a broader signification to the 


se 


assertion quoted, by saying that the previous possession 
of a language acts as a preventive to the acquisition of 
another, causing errors. Even this would be open to 


question. 

But the most conclusive refutation of the charge that 
signs are responsible for ‘‘mutisms”’ is found in the fact 
that pupils who are educated by the oral method, without 
signs, make the same errors as do the deaf who are edu- 
cated with signs. In this case there is no native tongue 
to interfere, in fact, no previous language at all; hence 
the assertion quoted has no foundation left to rest upon. 

From various sources I have collected specimens of 
‘‘mutisms’’ by the orally educated deaf. Most of them 
have been published before. My reason for reproducing 
them here is that they were published at various times and 
in different publications, and are hardly accessible to 
most of the readers of the Annals at this time. 


I 
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Three years ago there was admitted to the Minnesota 
School a girl who had been in an oral school for six years. 
She was placed in one of our oral classes. Her teacher 
gave her a simple test in written language, with the 
following result, presented literally: 

The girls who put on the basket, are Alice. 

The boys, who sit on your chair. 

The girls, who near on the table. 

Mellie cannot see the Marie L. to whom in the chair. 

Some of the girls saw the whom man blood in the hand. 

Marie L. had whose not on the ribbon at the hair. 

Miss Gunin end on the black broad 

Hattie stand end in the lamp. 

For the sake of comparison, I at the time submitted the 
same test to a girl thirteen years old, deaf from infancy, 
under instruction for six years by the manual method. 
The result was as follows, reproduced literally: 

The lady, who wears a pink waist, is a teacher. 

The girl, who wears a green dress will graduate this year. 

The little boy, who went to the hospital a few days ago, is sick. 

The girl, whom Emily loves best, has curly and brown hair. 

The girl with whom Joe quarrel, is one of Mr. ’s pupils. 

The boy, who sits in the middle of the first row, lives in Duluth. 

Many books are lying at the end of the table. 

I took some crayons out of the box and left the rest in the box. 
Compare the language in these two specimens—the first 
a result of oral teaching, supposedly without signs, and 
the second under the manual method, with signs used as 
an auxiliary. The girl in the first case is by no means of 
inferior intellect. She is still with us, in a manual class, 
and has made considerable progress in written language, 
though seriously handicapped by the weak foundation 
she was given. 

The late W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford, presented in the 
Educator, Vol. IV, No. 8, specimens of English written 
by pupils from oral schools. They are reproduced here, 
as the Educator is not accessible to many. Only a part 
of each is given; 
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A pupil nine years in an oral school wrote this: 


Mercier and I shook with hands. 
You tied a handkerchief on your desk. 
You brush a coat into your closet. 
You sharps a pencil on your knife. 
You drop a moneys on your hand. 
One five years in an oral school, this: 


David shakes to Mercier. 
Mr. Jenkins tied your handkerchief around the desk leg. 
Mr. brushes you coat. 
Mr. Jenkins throws your 25 cents to catch you. 
He opens your coat and your puts it on the desk. 
One four years in an oral school, this: 


Mr. J. brushes your coat. 

He throws a sponge out of the window. 
He cut a lead pencil with a knife. 

He caught cents. 

He put his coat on the desk. 

If these are not ‘‘mutisms,’’ what arethey? If they are, 
how did they appear without the assistance of signs, 
which are declared indispensable to the production of 
‘“‘mutisms’’? 

At the Fifth National Conference of Principals and 
Superintendents, held at Faribault, Minnesota, in 1885, 
Dr. Williams read a paper in which he presented a number 
of specimens of attempted English composition by pupils 
from oral schools. I have taken the liberty to quote 
parts of most of them, as they are extremely pertinent, 
and the Proceedings of the Conference may not be conven- 
ient. for reference. 

Following is a description of a picture written by a 


pupil ten years in an oral school: 


A woman is poor, and a man gave Barrel apple to her, and she have 
no money. She was think and will sell the apples. She sat in the 
street, and some people want eat apples. we gave money to her about 
it. Two boys asked her How much cost a apple. She said 5 cents. He 
don’t pay it, and we walked all around in the street and Woman stay 
is too long time. 
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Here is a description of the same picture by a congen- 
itally deaf child, only two years under instruction by the 
manual method, signs employed: 

Last summer a woman sold many apples near a house. She sat on 
achair. Soonshe slept. Two bad boys walked. They saw the woman 
sleep. One of them walked quietly. He took one apple out of a box. 


Many apples rolled and fell on the ground. The noise woke the woman. 
The woman stood up. She saw two bad boys. 


The same by a pupil congenitally deaf, four years under 
manual instruction: 

An old lady had many apples. She looked poor and she wished to 
earn. She thought she would like to sell many apples. She carried 
some apples in a large basket. She put the apples on the table. There 
was the basket an old umbrella and a bushel under the table. One 
day, while she was sleeping near the table, two boys saw the apples on 
the table. They saw the old lady sleeping near the table. One of the 
boys stole one of the apples. When the boys ran away, the old lady 
awoke and saw the boy eating the apple. 


The use of signs does not appear to disadvantage in 
the above comparison. It proves that congenitally deaf 
children, from two to four years under instruction in an 
atmosphere of signs, may use English freer from ‘“‘ mutisms”’ 
than an oral pupil taught ten years without signs. 

Foreseeing a possible objection that the oral pupils 
quoted might be weak in intellect, Dr. Williams, in suc- 
ceeding cases, presented also specimens of English written 
by the same children some time later, after they had 
been under instruction by manual methods. 

Here is an attempt at a letter written by a pupil one 
and a half years in an oral school: 

Dear Mother and A.— 

Iam going the go. The wants are apples or box of school. 

Louis boy good all the time read. Mother hnr good in the-a little to 


come for Mother $2.00 wants to come Louis or call Fred and Jennie to 
be love sorry. .. . 


The same pupil, six months under manual instruction 
(signs permitted), wrote another letter: 
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My Dear Mother: 

I send the letter to mother. Tuesday me see a bear. Two 
men and bear come. Mr. W. leads two men and yellow bear. The 
boy walks and runs. Tie man throws a stick at the bear. The bear 
takes the stick. He climbs a tree. We stand near the bear. The 
bear is funny. We laugh at the bear. The bear is not cross. He is 
kind. The man shakes the bear. The bear kisses the man. 

On the face of these last two citations, the friends of 
the sign-language might claim that instruction with signs 
sometimes tends to remove rather than cause “‘mutisms.” 

A pupil five years in an oral school wrote this: 

My Dear Mother: I like sews somethings cloths. I have went to 


store. I like see the store. Hughs gives to me and reads paper. I 
will to thank you and the reads paper. I am glad to letter. 


The same pupil, six months later, under manual instruc- 
tion appears to have got rid of a number of ‘‘mutisms,”’ 
signs to the contrary notwithstanding: 

My Dear Mother: I hope you are well and happy. I like to wash 
the dishes and work. Iam well. Last Saturday I did not go to the 
city. I went in the yard. They sat on the seat and were quiet. In 
three weeks all the pupils shall go home and will be happy. 

There are opponents of the sign-language who are too 
well informed to claim that signs are the primary cause 
of errors in English, yet who maintain that the use of 
signs greatly hinders, or even prevents, the mastery of 
English. Inreply to this it can be said that it is not the use but 
the abuse of signs that is responsible. Signs used to excess 
will prevent the acquisition of English for the reason that 
they interfere with the necessary practice in the latter that 
‘alone can render perfect. But facts can be adduced in 
support of the contention that signs, judiciously used, not 
only do not interfere with learning English, but even 
favor it. 

There are large numbers of adult deaf throughout the 
country, graduates of combined-system schools where 
signs are recognized, who are masters of English, in the 
sense of using it grammatically and idiomatically. I 
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believe that if two congenitally deaf children, of equal 
age and of apparently equal mental ability, were placed 
under the instruction of equally capable teachers, one 
using signs, spelling, and writing, and the other speech and 
writing only, all other conditions being equal, within a fixed 
time the first child would have a broader education and a 
better command of written language. The judicious use 
of signs stimulates the mind of the child and makes it 
more receptive for all forms of learning. Ideas must 
precede expression, and by means of a proper use of signs 
ideas can be imparted to a deaf child as fast as the teacher 
desires and sometimes even faster. 

There have been, at various times, admitted to the 
Minnesota School deaf children of foreign birth, who have 
received more or less education in their native land, but 
who came to us not knowing one word of English. We 
have been amazed at the rapid progress they have made in 
the acquisition of English. I do not pretend to explain it; 
I simply present it as a fact, and as indisputable proof 
that English can be learned rapidly and well with a previous 
knowledge of some other language, and in an atmosphere 
of signs. 

Following is part of a composition on ‘‘ Ants,” written 
by a Norwegian girl after she had been in our school only 
four months: 

The ants are small insects, most of dark color. The head of an ant 
sems very large for his body and the eyes sems very large for the head. 
They have six legs: these legs and also the feet have joints. The wings 
are sat on the middle part of the body, they have four wings, the upper 
wings are longer than the lower. Among ants, as among bees there are 
the males and fernales the drenes quens and worker ants, the babyes 


are called larve, after a short time they change into pupas, then they 
com out as full grown ants. 


This is part of a description of a picture written by a 
Swede, after only six weeks in our school. He knew abso- 
lutely no English when admitted: 
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A woman and three children are sitting around a table. The smallest 
of them is a boy. He sits on the table with an large red apple in his 
hand. He wears only a night-shirt on, so his arms and legs are bare. 
His hair is yllow and curly. He looks at her sister who is opposite 
him. She kneels on a stool and leans against the table. Her hair is 
yllow and untied It hung down her back. 

This is by a Norwegian girl, recently admitted, after 
jour weeks’ study of English, starting out without a word 
of it: 

Actions. 

Patrick found a nut. He gave it to Miss Walker. She thanked 
him. Ray cracked the nut. Miss Walker picked the kernels out. 
She threw the shell away. She gave the kernels to us.. We thanked 
her. We ate the kernels. They tasted good. 


Items. 
Today is Thursday, December 19, 1901. It is bright and cold. 
We drew Christmas trees yesterday. 
Christmas is Jesus’ birthday. 
We like Christmas. 
We saw some frost on the window this morning. 
A boy fell from a sled yesterday. 
I swed yesterday. 


These three persons are by no means “‘geniuses,’’ but 
simply good scholars, perhaps a little above the average. 

It has been noted and commented upon that, as a rule, 
children of deaf parents, or children from families where 
there are two or more deaf children, 7. e., children who 
have been in an atmosphere of signs from infancy, make 
more rapid progress in language than other deaf children, 
other conditions being equal. Such has been our expe- 
rience in this school, and we have had numerous cases from 
which to draw conclusions. Mr. Jenkins, in his article 
in the Educator, referred to before, calls attention to the 
same fact. 

Several years ago two sisters were admitted to this school. 
They had been in an oral school in Europe five and four 
years, respectively. They could not. use one word of 
English, and they could read-and write practically nothing 
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in the language of their native land. In the application 
papers, in answer to the question: ‘Can the applicant 
talk any?’’ the answer, in one case, was ‘Only a few 
words’’; in the other, ‘“‘No.” ‘Howdo the parents com- 
municate with the child?’’ In both cases the answer was 
“By signs.” So much for some forms of teaching with- 
out signs. Four and five years of such instruction resulted 
in two intelligent girls being unable either to write or speak 
any language atall. The girls, showing no aptitude for 
speech, were placed in manual classes. They have made 
fair progress, and rank as average pupils, showing that 
their failure under previous instruction was not due to 
weakness of intellect. 

Three years ago a little boy came to us who had 
been one year in an oral school. He could not speak a 
single intelligible word, nor could he write one sentence, 
however brief. His parents insisted that he be placed in 
an oral class. He learned nothing except mischief. He 
was dropped for one year and then readmitted. He is 
now in a manual class, and is learning language slowly. 
He has learned signs rapidly, and in that medium he 
shows more than ordinary quickness of comprehension 
and keenness of reasoning. 

In 1899 we received a boy who had been two years in 
one of the best oral schools in America. He was placed 
in an oral class of second-year pupils, averaging the same 
age. His speech and lip-reading were a little better than 
the average of the class, but in written language he ranked 
far below the poorest. In fact, he could hardly write one 
simple sentence correctly. 

Such cases as I have cited, all of which have come under 
my personal observation, seem to me to prove conclu- 
sively that oral environment does not necessarily pro- 
duce good English, or sign environment bad English. 

It is charged that children taught in an atmosphere of 
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signs think in signs, and that their English is a process of 
translation from signs. This may be true in the earlier 
stages of acquisition, but most of the pupils outgrow it. 
And what matters it, any way, if our pupils ultimately 
reach the goal of good English? That they can and do is 
abundantly proved by many graduates of combined-system 
schools throughout the country. 

I present below a specimen of reproduction from a dis- 
course in signs. In our school the pupils are frequently 
required in the classrooms to write out a synopsis of the 
morning chapel talk given by one of the teachers. This 
specimen was written by a fifteen-year-old girl, deaf from 
infancy, eight years in school, a little above the average 
in scholarship and general ability: 


This morning Mr. Smith lectured to us in the chapel. His text was, 
“Judge not,’’ Matthew vii, 1, and “for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart,’’ I Samuel xvi, 7. 

Jesus told us not to judge people for we are often mistaken. 

Mr. Smith told us a story about a 15 or 16 year-old-boy and his 
Newfoundland dog. ‘They lived near the sea and were fond of swim- 
ming. One day they were in a boat near the other side of the sea. It 
was stormy. The boy was fishing, and by and by the boat upset 
down. The boy looked for the dog and saw the dog coming towards 
him with sparkling eyes. He thought the dog was mad and kicked and 
struck it several times. Some men in another boat saw the fight. 
One man shouted to him and told him to put his arm around the neck. 
The boy did and they swam towards the boat. The boy saw clearly 
that the dog was not mad and felt ashamed of himself. 

He told us another story about a miser in Marseilles, France. It 
was a dirty city. The miser sold rags and got little money every day. 
Many poor people insulted, and laughed at him. When he died, a 
policeman and some men came into his house. They found a large 
sum of money and a paper which the miser wrote before he died. It 
said that the city was dirty and had no clean water. The dirty water 
caused sicknesses and deaths. He saved money to help the city. 
The money was given to the city for giving clean water to people. 

We should not judge people by the outward appearances. We cannot 
look on the hearts. 


I would call particular attention to the fact that the 
above’ synopsis was written in fifteen minutes from a 


i 
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fifteen-minute sign discourse, as an ordinary school exer- 
cise, with no idea of such a use as this being made of it. It 
is presented exactly as written, punctuation and _ all. 
Note its freedom from ‘‘mutisms.” If such results can 
be obtained by “‘sign translation,” a little more of it 
would not be amiss. 

Mr. William Wade has recently called attention, as one 
seeking a reason, to the fact that the language of the deaf- 
blind is practically free from ‘“‘mutisms.” From one 
source he received the answer that it was because the 
deaf-blind were not familiar with signs. In reply, Mr. 
Wade said that some of the deaf, he was assured, were 
entirely familiar with signs. He cited the divergent ‘cases 
of Orris Benson and Tommy Stringer. The former under- 
stands signs and uses them freely, and they have been 
freely used in his education. Tommy Stringer, on the 
other hand, has been educated, so far, wholly without 
‘“‘mutisms, ”’ 


signs. As the language of both is free from 
Mr. Wade justly concludes that ‘signs can play no part in 


this exemption. ’ 

My object in writing this article has not been to eulogize 
the sign-language, but to defend it where it needs defense 
—from many of its friends who speak of it and use it care- 
lessly and injudiciously, and from foes who misrepresent it 
and cast unjust aspersions upon it. 

I am fully in accord with the opinion of the majority of 
American educators of the deaf, as expressed clearly and 
concisely in the oft-quoted Berkeley resolution. I believe 
that every deaf child should be given opportunity to learn 
to speak and read the lips. I believe in the restriction of 
the sign-language in all schools to its proper use as an aux- 
iliary. But I hold that it is a rank injustice to neglect it 
and allow it to deteriorate, as is so often done of late years. 
And, finally, an experience of many years among the deaf, 
both at school and out in the world, leads me to affirm 
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that, under proper conditions and with proper restrictions, 
the sign-language adds to, rather than detracts from, 
the intellectual, moral, and social welfare of the deaf. 

Neither with nor without the sign-language, -nor with 
any method within the scope of human ingenuity, can we 
hope to attain perfect success in educating the deaf. Mr. 
W. G. Jenkins, whose premature death removed from the 
profession one of its most earnest workers, clearest think- 
ers, and ablest writers, said: 


“Tn all our schools, there will be failures of so grave a character as 
to sadden and discourage us, but these will never be of so serious a 
character where signs have had a proper place in the method used as 
where they have been put under ban and banished from the schoolroom.” 

JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE WISCONSIN ROUND-TABLE. 


THe Annals has already announced that last July 
Mr. W. D. Parker, State High School Inspector, was 
appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as Inspector for all the schools for the deaf in Wis- 
consin supported by the bounty of the State. Mr. Parker 
has entered upon his new work with an enthusiasm which 
is inspiring. The first public. expression of this interest 
was to arrange for a Round-Table of Wisconsin Teachers 
of the Deaf, about fifty in number, which was held in 
connection with the State Teachers’ Association that met 
in Milwaukee, December 26-28. Twenty-eight teachers 
were present. 

The programme covered two sessions, which were pre- 
sided over by Mr. PARKER. 

- The first topic, ‘‘ Peculiar Pupils,” was presented through 
an informal discussion. 
fine “Exemplifieation of First ‘Year Work’ was given: 
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by Miss KaTHartne F. Reep, of the Milwaukee Day 
School, which is under the efficient management of Miss 
Frances Wettstein. In the first step, imitation, the 
little ones repeated the movements of their teacher, 
whether of hand, head, or mouth. The second step, 
inhalation, was shown with bits of paper held to the 
nostrils by the act. Exhalation was made evident by 
blowing lighted candles. The formation of consonants began 
with ¢, followed by p, s, ¢, sh, th, which were first made 
by the teacher and repeated by the child and then written 
by the teacher and by the child. Lip-reading of p, t, f, 
sh, se, m, k, th, ch, ph, was followed by other consonant 
combinations. Vowels were next taken up with @, i, 4d, 
00, U, OW, OU, oy, ot, in a similar manner. Then dd, dd, 
da, sd, sd, sa, and other combinations of consonants and 
vowels. Words were read from the lips, pronounced, 
and afterward written; as, shoe, hat, boy, muff, papa.  Pic- 


tures of these objects were shown as they were pronounced 


by the teacher. Commands were given, “‘Come,” “Go, 
“Wash,” “Jump,” “Stand,” “Stand upon a_ chair,’ 
“Sit,” “Sew,” ‘ Hop.” Other exercises were designed 
to develop the sense of touch by textures, different forms, 
ete., also to train the sight by objects of different shapes 
and different colors. The distinction between high and 
low tones was first perceived by touch from the vibration 
of guitar strings, then from the throat. 

Work in language building was further illustrated with 
a second-year class under the direction of Mrs. Saran 
SoreENsON. Words were read from the lips and repeated, 
as, “‘a ball,” “a shoe,” ‘‘a horse,” “‘a sofa.”” They were 
next selected by the children from words written on cards, 
and the objects themselves were also picked out. Then 
the following sentences were read from the lips, spoken, 
and written on a large slate: “I came.” “She came.” 
“T stood.” ‘Emil stood.” Commands given. 
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Actions were performed, spoken, and written in like manner; 
as, ‘‘We stood and bowed.” “‘I got a book.” ‘‘Charley 
tore some paper.” The use of the “Five Slate System ”’ 
was well illustrated by the work of the class. The ques- 
tion ‘was introduced by, ‘‘ What did Charley do?” ‘‘ Charley 
tore some paper.”’ Gustaf told Emil, “ Roll your pencil.” 
“What did Emil do?” ‘Emil rolled his pencil,” ete. 
Conversation: ‘‘What is that?” “That is a baby.” 
“What is that?” ‘That is a cat,” etc. ‘‘What have 
you?” ‘TI have a doll.” “What have I?” ‘You have 
acup.” ‘‘What has Annie?” ‘Annie has a pig.”” Then 
she showed the pig. Annie found something. ‘ What 
have you found?” “‘I have found a fish.” 

Mr. C. P. Cary, Superintendent of the State School 
for the Deaf, was next introduced. He highly compli- 
mented the work which had been so finely illustrated, 
and the skill necessary to bring about such an exemplifica- 
tion and said he had learned more of pedagogy in the past 
four months than ever before in the same length of time. 

Mr. Miuuier, Chairman of the Milwaukee School Board, 
was then presented. He spoke in behalf of the Phono- 
logical Institute started about twenty years ago, which 
gave rise to the Milwaukee Day-school, stating that the 
work demonstrated there was the outgrowth of the oral 
method. 

Miss H. Ray Kriss, of Sheboygan, spoke of ‘‘ The Teach- 
er’s Responsibility for the Promotion of Hearing and 
Tests for Hearing.” She said in substance: As soon 
as a child enters school he should be tested for hearing, 
and though he seem not to hear, the tests should be con- 
tinued for many successive days. After weeks he may 
learn to distinguish different sounds: policemen’s whistles, 
and bells of different sorts and sizes may be used. The 
child should be blindfolded during the practice, after 
having an opportunity to see which instrument produces 
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the various sounds. After the child can detect the differ- 
ence in these sounds the vowels @, d, 00, may be given, 
followed by i,and w. Write words on the board so that 
he may know what you are going to say; speak them and 
repeat until the child distinguishes one from another. 
Then test him blindfolded. The different strings of a 
violin furnish sounds for testing and developing hearing. 
Learning merely to distinguish vowel sounds by hearing 
is an aid to speech in producing better voices. 

Miss JENNIE C. Situ, of Eau Claire, gave some sug- 
gestions for ‘“‘Busy Work.” In the beginning this may 
be clay modeling, paper cutting, pasting, making paper 
chains, stringing beads, building with blocks, any simple 
work that the pupil can do unaided by the teacher after 
one or two lessons. Later he may spend this spare time in 
writing, drawing, painting, illustrating number work and 
language lessons with pictures he has drawn or cut from 
paper. 

Miss Smiru also suggested plans for ‘ Encouraging 
Speech and Writing at Home.” First make the child 
ambitious for himself. Then make his parents and friends 
ambitious for him. Secure the co-operation of the parents. 
Invite them to school to see how you teach him; show 
what he is able to do; send home lists of words and sentences 
which you wish him to use at home in expressing his wants 
and in talking with brothers and sisters. Encourage 
him to bring to school as a surprise written work, perhaps 
letters, which he may have been assisted to do. Let 
the motto of the parents be, ‘‘Talk, talk, talk’’ to the 
child. 

‘‘Games—in and out doors,’ was presented by Miss 
BLANCHE E. AreyLe, of Black River Falls, and Miss 
Jesse B. ALLEN, of Eau Claire. Miss ArGyLe thought 
that play is a means of growth and ‘development. By 
it the child gives expression to certain impulses which 
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make it as natural, real, and serious as any work later on. 
Much of his earliest education comes through his self- 
activity seen in the form of play. Through play he be- 
comes acquainted with materials and people, and develops 
social instincts as well as individuality. In properly 
directed play the child may become stimulated mentally. 

Miss ALLEN considered play as an important factor in 
a deaf child’s education. Because of his deafness he 
fails to get much that a hearing child receives unconsciously. 
The shuffling walk and awkward movement may be 
overcome to a large extent by the simple circle games 
of the kindergarten. For indoor games, blindfold a 
child and let him tell the different children by feeling of 
their hair, dress, and hands. Hide the thimble and other 
articles; use bean-bags, grace hoops, ten-pins, marbles, 
“ring ona string,” ‘‘spin the platter,” “button, button.” 
He may play house, school, church, store, train, milkman, 
fireman, circus, Indian, doctor, go fishing, to market, 
take a street-car ride, etc. There are also the ever ready 
“ Authors,’’ ‘‘ The flag game,” ‘‘The castle game,” ‘“‘ Bible 
questions,” crokinole, carom, dominoes, and checkers. 
Some of the out-door sports which children enjoy are 
running matches, jumping contests, tug of war, tag, ball, 
hide-and-seek, prison goal, fox and geese, hop-scotch, 
‘Pussy wants a corner,” ete. 

“ Justification of Speech and Speech Reading’’ was the 
title of a paper by Miss Exsire M. Srernxe, of Delavan. 

Miss A. I. Hoparr presented the topic ‘‘Should a 
teacher overlook any inaccuracy in Speech or Writing?” 
She said: Generally corrections should be made, but 
with caution, or else a sensitive pupil may become dis- 
couraged and make no further effort. Mistakes which 
occur frequently may be most effectively impressed by 
being brought to the attention of the entire class. When 
there is not time for correction as soon as the inaccuracy 
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is made, it may be reserved for future correction. No 
child should be constantly interrupted at the expense of 
thought. Mistakes in writing should also receive atten- 
tion, usually with the pupil, as corrected papers returned 
to a child ordinarily fail to make much of an impression. 
Letters should be carefully corrected, for in these the 
child is trying to express his thoughts in the best way, and 
will ordinarily remember the language forms given him at 
such a time. 

The opinion was further brought out in discussion that 
to a limited extent children may correct each other’s 
mistakes, especially in writing on the blackboard. Some 
thought that children do not like to accept criticism 
from other pupils. The INspecror said: Create such a 
sentiment among the children that they shall be willing 
to take hints from other pupils. Put the pupil in position 
to help correct the errors of other learners like himself. 

“The Sentence as a Unit in Speech,” was elaborated 
by Miss Hutpa Rupo.pu, of Sparta. Language consists 
of sentences. The ear of the hearing child is constantly 
struck with complete sentences and perfect idiomatic 
forms. Some of these are impressed on the memory. 
Present sentences in the same way constantly to the eye 
of the deaf child by speech and writing, which will meaa 
much more than isolated words. First attempts at repro- 
duction will be crude, but in the end the perfect whole 
aimed at from the first will be attained. The double 
result is thus obtained: reading language as spoken by 
others and developing the power to reproduce it. These 
first sentence forms become habitual by constant use. 
New sentences as wholes are like new and beautiful pictures 
to the child. Once the whole is gained, the details can 
be examined and the vowel or consonant which has not 
been mastered, dwelt upon. The sentence method makes 
better speech-readers, develops mind, is an avenue for 
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expressing ideas and impressions at once in the child life, 
gives better emphasis, accent, and more natural intona- 
tion of voice, fluency, and continuity of speech, such as 
can never be obtained by any other method. 

Miss Kratina, of Racine, while advocating the sentence 
unit, would not neglect elements, as they are necessary 
for correcting speech. 

Miss WerrsTEIN, while emphasizing the value of the 
sentence as the unit, insisted upon the necessity of having 
the mechanical drill on elements at the beginning. She 
thought that the constant aim by all teachers is the 
sentence, even though we begin with elements. We 
may talk to our deaf children, using sentences which they 
understand, before they learn to speak them. 

‘‘Some Devices for First Number Work”’ were given 
by Miss Anna E. Nuaent, of Fond du Lac. Teach 
counting and combinations by objects. Have cards on 
which are groups of pictures, beneath which are placed 
the numbers with the sign plus or minus between the 
groups, and upon which are various combinations that 
may be held before the child for him to give the results. 
Put combinations on the blackboard and supply each 
child with toothpicks, beans, ete., with which he may 
arrange groups to correspond. Place dots on the board, 
erase a part, and let the child tell how many are erased 
and how many remain. Use dominoes. 

‘Number Work ’’ was also discussed by Mr. J. J. Murpuy, 
of Delavan. 

“The Relation of the Deaf to Language’”’ was treated 
by Mr. Warren Rostnson, of Delavan: He stated 
that the deaf stand as foreigners in their relation to the 
English language, with the difference that foreigners 
receive millions of impressions through the ear which the 
deaf do not have. For want of time and proper practice 
in school, together with the number of subjects to which 
they must give their attention, little is accomplished com- 
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pared to the work in language which should be done. 
The aim of education is the power to make the best use 
of one’s self. In the development of the deaf everything 
available is needed: speech, signs, writing, finger-spelling, 
drawing, gymnastics, manual and domestic training, and 
illustration by objects, pictures, and apparatus. Writ- 
ing is the chief means in learning language; next comes 
finger-spelling, which is three times as rapid as writing. 
The real basis for the acquisition of language is the use of 
it. All lessons should be lessons in English carefully 
repeated so often that correct forms shall be thoroughly 
impressed. 

Miss ANNA SuLuivan, of Fond du Lac gave an account 
of her experments with the Akoulalion, whch have 
led her to the cone.usion that it is unsat factory fo* the 
mass of the deaf; what is obtained by its use is not worth 
the time spent upon it. 


Miss Kriss thought a great deal of time needed to be 
spent with it for any results which would aid voice and 


speech. 

Miss HANNAH GARDNER, of Appleton, gave some illustra- 
tions to show the “‘Character of Teachers’ Stories.”” Her 
stories were as follows: 

1. The Indians, how they lived. 

2. The Pilgrims, how they lived. 

3. Comparison of two previous stories. 

4. The Indians and the Pilgrims; how they met. 

5. The Christmas Story. 

6. The Story of the Bear. 

7. The Story of the Frogs and the Toads. 

Mr. C. P. Cary, of Delavan, spoke on ‘“ Development 
of the Imagination.” We no longer speak of developing 
the different faculties as if they were parts. The individ- 
ual is looked upon asa unit. Certain kinds of discipline 
do more to assist the imagination and others assist the 
reasoning. There are two kinds of imagination. When 
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a child recalls a picture, he imagines. A rose recalls 
certain visual remembrances and an odor. A street-car 
will recall to some the noise and clatter of it, to others 
the stuffy interior; thus imagination differs in different 
people. The deaf have no imagery relating to sound, 
but can recall what they have seen and touched. The 
teacher must appeal to something which they have had 
in their experience. By the constructive imagination 
we take various elements which we know and unite them 
to build something different from what has been known. 
This is the highest type of imagination. It will avail 
little to talk to pupils in words, unless a corresponding 
picture is formed. If you want to develop imagination 
in geography, perception must be trained; the child 
must be taken out of doors, to become familiar with ele- 
ments in the country around from which to build. 

The subject of ‘‘ Discipline, Need, End, Method,” was 
presented by Mr. W. A. CocHRANE and Miss M. D. FonneErR, 
of Delavan, and Miss Marcaret Hurry, of Wausau. 
Mr. CocHRANE said that no cast-iron rule can be laid 
down which will be applicable in all cases and suited to 
every pupil. Child study is necessary that the method 
of discipline may be suited to the temperament of each 
child. In moral questions pertaining to honesty, purity, 
and right living, definite commands should be enforced. 
The attitude of the teacher toward the pupil should be 
that of a friend and counselor whose pervading spirit is 
love. That teacher who can inspire the respect and honor 
of pupils has largely solved the question of discipline. 
Discipline should be uniform, not strict to-day and lax 
to-morrow. An uneven enforcement of regulations is 
subversive of good order. It is questionable whether the 
application of the rod is ever of permanent value; if so, 
the cases are rare where appeals to manliness and up- 
rightness so fail that there need be a resort to so barbar- 
ous a method of punishment. 
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Miss FonneER thought that, as the school is much like 
the world, the child should be taught the necessity of 
obedience to school regulations, as the foundation for 
obedience to all law. The virtues which contribute to 
upright character need to be implanted as prime requisites 
for a good education. The cause of disorder is not in- 
frequently in the teacher. Punishment should be retrib- 
utive rather than arbitrary, in order that the child may 
be made to feel that the inconvenience, discomfort, pain, 
or disgrace, is merely the natural consequence of his 
misdeed or omission. Such punishment is never inflicted 
in anger. Threats of punishment should never be made. 
Act promptly when occasion demands, but do not talk 
about what you will do. An unlimited amount of patience, 
self-control, and tact are needed to secure good discipline. 

Miss Hur.ey, continuing the subject, added that the 
discipline of deaf children is often so utterly neglected 
by parents as to throw the responsibility upon the teacher. 
So far as possible secure the co-operation of the parents. 
Be in your personality what you desire your children to 
become. Teach the child the value of self-control as 
far as possible. 

The committee appointed to decide as to the advis- 
ability of continuing the Round-Table recommended its 
continuation in connection with the next annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Future arrangements were left in the hands of the 
Inspector, Mr. W.D. Parker. It was suggested that there 
be but one session next year for the consideration of 
language, speech, and lip-reading topics, as the regular 
work of the Association for the grades is exceedingly 
suggestive to teachers of the deaf for arithmetic, geography, 


and other special studies. 
ALMIRA I. HOBART, 


Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


A TRIUMPH OF HUMANITY. 


TuE warrior who plants his flag in the enemy’s country 
glories in his deed. The seaman who scorns the tempest 
gives his lusty craft a look of tender pride as he reaches 
the harbor. The astronomer scrutinizes the sky and 
delights at the glittering gem he was first to observe. 
Pasteur makes known a new serum and the scientific 
world applauds. Bruce seeks the south pole, Bernier 
the north. Santos-Dumont cleaves the heavens at will, 
and Marconi, with marvelous device, wafts a greeting to 
him to the amazement and admiration of the age. And 
whilst thinking men the world over are thus propound- 
ing new theorems, bringing forth new conceptions, flood- 
-ing the cradle of our infant century with dazzling light, 
have we, of the profession of instructing the deaf, nothing 
wherein to exult and boast? Is our emancipating mission 
no more an earnest of modern progress and civilization? 
Do not the longing, the aching, the anguish of the deaf 
and the appeals of their friends, as time goes on, find 
new echoes, new solaces, new valors, new triumphs? 
Have men of heart and mind and will ceased to glow 
with enthusiasm at the uplifting of fellow-beings from 
the valley of intellectual night to thé sunny heights of 
knowledge and religion, at the liberating of immortal 
souls? Let the last number of the Annals, with its com- 
prehensive statement of the institutions, toilers and 
students on this continent alone be our answer, our pride. 
Let the millions contributed by public-spirited men to- 
wards the furtherance of our aims speak for themselves. 
Let the stately structures, the eminent workers, the ably 
edited periodicals, the graduates who now are so success- 
fully fighting the battle of life, the Christian men and wo- 
men, the artists, writers, lawyers, painters, traders, all 


who, in one sphere or another, are making a name for them- 
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selves, say whether or no we are filling our part in the 
great drama of the world’s advance! 

A cause is worth what its results bring, and a man 
is great in proportion to the difficulty of his task and 
the depth of his devotion. We make bondsmen freemen. 
We enter the soul and bid it leave its dungeon. We 
let the light of immortality shine upon a fettered fellow- 
creature. As the eastern king who, having fled from 
captivity, was seen sitting on his throne with shackles 
yet on his hands and, with tears, imploring his courtiers 
at once torend them asunder, so the secluded spirit of the 
deaf child cries out to us for deliverance. Hearts that 
feel cannot hear it unstirred, and heroism must needs be- 
come a vain word ere it ceases to kindle our breast with 
ardor, ere we forget the sacredness, the sublimity of our 
calling. 

It is well that these things should be remembered. To 
those who spend themselves in devotion to the cause 
it will be part of their reward, and to comers new an ex- 
ample and an incentive. Glad recollections brighten 
future hopes. History loves to recount brilliant feats 
of arms and to extol famous commanders. Hannibal, 
Czesar, Alexander, Napoleon, Wellington, arouse a feeling 
of pride in men of military ambition. Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Rubens, Leonardo, Titian, Claude, Constable, 
Corot, Veronese, revive that which is greatest and loftiest 
in creations with chisel, brush, and canvas. Handel, 
Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Listz, Paganini, Gounod, 
Brahms, Wagner, Verdi, Rubinstein, Vieuxtemps, Chopin, 
breathe their heavenly souls in melody, in fugue, impromptu, 
sonata, and nocturne, and we listen. to their impassioned, 
majestic strains in wonder, exultation, ecstasy. Shall 
we not, likewise, continue to glory in the names that 
shine in the firmament of our own profession as stars on 
the brow of evening, and proclaim their matchless worth 
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afar? or shall we—from having had them so often repeated 
—grow indifferent in our veneration, failing also, from 
false modesty, to give the apostles of to-day their due 
meed of praise and recognition? It is claimed that had 
Greece produced but one great man, and that one Phidias, 
her mission would have been fulfilled. How grand, how 
commendable that spirit of traditional regard! It is such 
a spirit quickens the pulse of the individual and leads 
him on to distinction. Pioneers of our work, then, hear 
my feeble voice and come. To you the world owes a 
tribute. It cannot add to your fame, true; but it can 
point it out. Arise, then, Leaders! Founders! De- 
liverers! Come noble men, scholarly men, men of worth 
and of heart! Come holy monks and nuns, lovers of 
souls, men and women, illustrious and brave, lay and 
cleric! Come all of you of the undying phalanx of the 
skilled and good who have toiled in the vineyard of the 
Master! Come Hexham, Agricola, Cardan, Pedro Ponce, 
Bonet, Bulwer, Amman, Dalgarno, De l’Epée, Heinicke, 
Sicard, Watson, Pereire, Itard, Clerc, Gallaudet, Valade- 
Gabel, Peet, Jacobs, Turner, McGann, Hutton, LaHaye, 
Young, Storrs, Bartlett, Anderson, De Haerne, Gillett. 
These men and numberless others who escape our memory 
have, with an imperishable name, left an example, an 
impress, a tradition, and not a few of the workers of to- 
day, if the world be just, shall, in like manner, be the 
glory of to-morrow. No culminating point is reached 
at a first effort, nor is the true value of a man’s ability 
and character fully appreciated till time confirms the 
lessons he has taught and the wealth of his heart has been 
made unmistakably manifest. 

Many minds would, of course, bring forth many methods, 
antagonistic sometimes as to application, yet agreeing 
as to aim. General Milas once complained to the Emperor 
of Austria that Bonaparte did nothing as other commanders 
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were wont. The little Corsican, however, went on his 
own way, giving his learned critics an object lesson at 
Austerlitz and Wagram. Potter painted not as Cuyp, 
the Dort artist, yet both achieved lasting renown, one 
by the picturesqueness of his delineations, the other by 
the reality of his designs. Our leaders, too,,may have 
differed on several points; still there is found in their 
sundry arguments a learning, a philosophy, a reasoning 
which at once show their power, stamping them as oaks 
in the forest of thought. From the shock of discussion 
bursts forth light sparkling, and if we disagree on matters 
of details, we are one in purpose, love, and pride in our 
vocation. 

We, in Canada, the land of the future, cherish the 
idea that, though yet in our teens as a nation, we are carry- 
ing on our part of the work in a manner that older and 
mightier realms could envy. We recognize the _lofti- 
ness of our task, and unsparingly bring to it what is best 
in us. In church and state we have the support and en- 
couragement of enlightened men, and our gallant ship 
is bearing herself in a way to merit the encomiums of 
seafarers, old and new. We take pride in the belief 
that nowhere as on this young continent, full of sap and 
warmth and activity and ambition, are our brothers, 
the deaf, more fully made members of our great human 
family. We love our calling, having given to it our entire 
life. Years are beginning to silver our heads, but no 
sceptre or crown could to us be of more serene, lasting 
joy, of higher, truer value than the intimate conviction 
of having, in the measure of our strength, done all that 
we possibly could in a cause than which we hold nothing 
more sacred. 


PAUL DENYS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


THE BATTLE OF METHODS.—A REJOINDER. 


Tue able and thoughtful article which appeared in the 
January number of the Annals from the pen of Mr. Ferreri 
is an interesting contribution to the controversy on the 
question of methods. The temper of sweet reasonable- 
ness which it reveals, the moderation which the writer 
displays in his defence and advocacy of the oral method, 
and his frank acknowledgment of the utility of a com- 
bined method for the higher education of the deaf, are 
welcome indications that his visit to America, whilst 
enlarging his experience, has enabled him to estimate more 
fairly both the position and arguments of those who do 
not share his opinions. I am glad to find that upon some 
points he is in agreement with me, and though as to others 
we do not see eye to eye, I am thankful to him for the 
courteous way in which he expresses his dissent. My 
Italian critic seems to think me an adversary of the oral 
method. I do not know that I can correctly come under 
that designation. It would be more true to say that I 
am one of the unconverted. Like many others concerned 
in the education of the deaf, I bring an open mind to the 
controversy, not being prejudiced in favor of any particular 
school, and if I hesitate to recognize the claims advanced 
by some of the pure oralists, it is because I regard these 
claims as, in the words of the old Scotch formula, ‘‘ Not 
proven.” Mr. Ferreri, in common with most, if not all, 
of his Italian colleagues, considers the superiority of the 
oral method to have passed beyond the region of doubt 


or dispute. My experience does not support this con- 
clusion. 


The article to which I am replying suggests several 
subjects that might profitably be discussed; on only a few 


of them do I propose to offer some remarks. 
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Mr. Ferreri maintains that in every civilized country 
where provision is made for the education of the deaf 
the facts speak in favor of the oral method of instruction. 
To a certain extent the statement is well founded. It 
cannot. be denied that in all the Continental nations 
oralism has gained immensely in popularity within the 
last twenty: years; amongst English-speaking peoples it 
has also made considerable headway within the same 
period. But it may be questioned whether the mere 
fact of its adoption is an incontestable proof of its superior 
excellence. I should be disposed to say that in not a few 
of the institutions that have been induced to take it up, the 
method is still under trial, and, let me add, the results it 
has so far shown leave, in many instances, much to be 
desired. There is a large body of professional opinion 
which, though sympathetic to pure oralism, is still doubtful 
as to its general applicability or its abiding success. Many 
teachers have gone with the current simply because they 
felt powerless to resist it. 

In several passages of his valuable article Mr. Ferreri 
insists on the importance of speech for the social life of 
the deaf. Nobody can deny its utility, or doubt its 
superiority over signs or writing as the ordinary means for 
the communication of ideas, but it must not be assumed that 
the linguistic accomplishments of the orally-taught deaf 
are always adequate for the purposes of social inter- 
course. This is precisely the point upon which opinions 
differ. When experience shall have unmistakably shown 
that the generality of the deaf instructed on oral lines can 
be brought to the same level of intellectual attainment as 
those educated by the combined or any other system, and 
that they continue to employ speech and lip-reading as 
their ordinary vehicle of communication with those 
amongst whom they mix, then indeed we may accept the 
oral method as indisputably the best—but not before. 
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Mr. Ferreri will hold that we possess already such demon- 
stration. I am one of the many who are still awaiting it. 
Speech, as he rightly remarks, is the most natural, as it is 
the usual means for conveying ideas in human society. 
If, however, the speech of the deaf after seven or eight 
years’ instruction is, as he confesses, rarely intelligible to 
every ear, or, as he observes farther pn, the great majority 
of them ‘“‘must restrict themselves to a limited society 
which extends little beyond the intercourse of family and 
employment”’; if when obliged to go into the world, the 
greater number of the orally-taught deaf (as seems to be 
the case) abandon speech and have recourse to the manual 
alphabet, signs, or writing, as a readier means of making 
themselves understood, it is not unreasonable to ask 
whether the time and labor bestowed upon their training 
have been most profitably employed—whether, in more 
familiar phrase, ‘‘the game is worth the candle.” Is the 
statement respecting the insufficiency o* the speech acquired 
by the deaf during a seven or eight years’ course based on 
Italian experience only, or does it apply to the deaf gen- 
erally? If it is the result of observation amongst Italian 
deaf-mutes exclusively, the admission gains considérably 
in force in the case of the deaf who speak English or 
German, both of which present much greater difficulties 
to the learner. We should be led to expect more pro- 
ficiency in both speech and lip-reading from the average 
Italian pupil, as the absence of silent letters and the 
predominance of vowels and labials render the language 
comparatively easy of acquisition and easy of vocal 
expression. 

Mr. Ferreri must excuse me if I fail to see the precise 
bearing of the anecdote he mentions respecting the deaf 
man’s appreciation of the orchestral performance. The 
French saying Comparaison n’est pas raison fitly meets 
the point which the story is intended to enforce. The judg- 
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ment which this deaf person passed on the musical efforts 
of the instrumentalists was not only hasty but obviously 
unjust into the bargain. But could it be otherwise? his 
ear being closed to the music, the execution, whether good 
or bad, resolved itself to his mind into a series of unmeaning 
movements and grimaces. So of the speech addressed 
to the deaf; its quality is certainly not affected by any 
opinon they may form of it, though, all the same, it is 
subjectively for them such as I have described it—a suc- 
cession of facial or labial signs, quite a different thing 
from what it is for those who possess the sense of hearing. 
I meant to refer, not to the intrinsic value of the speech, 
but to what it really amounts to for the deaf lip-reader. 
An orally-instructed deaf-mute may be able to follow the 
beautiful and expressive words of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
as the successive notes fall from the lips of an accomplished 
vocalist, but who will say that he catches the subtle sense, 


that he realizes, even imperfectly, the pathos or delicate 
charm of the language of that delightful lyric, or that he 
is alive to the touching associations the melody calls up 
in the mind of the rudest listener? 

Our Italian colleague holds to the opinion that the primary 
instruction of the deaf is possible by the oral method alone, 


and considers that it would be a ‘‘denying of facts 
to entertain a contrary view. Facts have no doubt an 
irresistible force in discussion, but we must be sure that 
our ‘‘facts’’ are really facts—that they are incontestable. 
It is just upon this question of facts, or results, that those 
who are, I will not say opposed to the oral method, but 
unconvinced of its superiority, wish to be completely 
satisfied. 

From the point of view of his American experience Mr. 
Ferreri makes many interesting observations on the com- 
bined system. He says that this method is not only 
especially suitable, but to a certain extent necessary, in 
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the secondary and higher education of the deaf, and it 
might be inferred that it has been devised by the American 
instructors more with a view to such advanced education 
than for use in the elementary stages. The context of 
his remarks would also suggest the idea that the advo- 
cates of the combined system are less anxious about the 
future social well-being of the majority of their pupils 
than are the advocates of the oral. I do not think that 
on either hand he quite correctly interprets the sentiments 
of American teachers. In by far the larger number of 
the American institutions (not including day-schools) the 
combined system is in vogue, and since only a small 
minority of their pupils have either the abilities or the 
means to proceed with the higher studies, it must be in the 
educational interests of the many that this method is 
being followed. I take it that the American partisans of 
the combined system regard it as the most efficient means 
for imparting instruction in the elementary as well as in the 
advanced stages, and, it goes without saying, they are 
as keenly solicitous as the most pronounced oralists that 
the training their pupils receive will be such as will best 
prepare them for their after social life. 

Mr. Ferreri expresses the conviction that the oral 
method is the method of the future. It is possible, 
though by no means certain, that his anticipation may 
prove correct. Undoubtedly the present trend of opinion 
is strongly in favor of speech, and it is not a little remark- 
able that in America, where the profession was usually 
considered hostile to innovation, the teaching of speech 
under the combined system, as well as in schools dis- 
tinctively oral, has been greatly developed. This is proof, 
if indeed proof were needed, that the American instructors, 
in their desire to do what is best for the children under 
their care, are willing to make an honest experiment 
with any and every method that promises to improve 
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the intellectual and social condition of their protegés. 
But the inference is not thence to be drawn that they are 
committed to pure oralism, or that they are converts to 
the hard and fast principles which were dogmatically 
enunciated at Paris and Milan. Their attitude is in 
striking contrast with that of the French teachers who, at 
the International Congress of 1880, with singular haste 
enthusiastically gave their adhesion to the pure oral 
method before they had made any serious investigation 
into its practicability. 

I am entirely in accord with our esteemed Italian col- 
league as to the negative value of the decisions of internat- 
ional gatherings for the settlement of the question of 
methods. He has correctly indicated the reasons why 
these decisions carry with them but small authority. 
The problem that has so long occupied the earnest atten- 
tion of those interested in the education of the deaf is not 
to be satisfactorily solved by such academic discussion as 
has been carried on in Europe during the last twenty years 
and more; it is results alone which can disclose the best lines 
this branch of instruction should follow. Facts are prover- 
bially stubborn things, and it is the peremptory logic of 
facts or results by which the issues in question must be 
finally determined. And if the last word is to be any- 
where spoken, if a decision is to be reached which should 
command the widest and heartiest assent, I think that de- 
cision will be pronounced in America. In most of the 
European countries the public attitude towards the educa- 
tion of the deaf is one of extreme apathy or indifference. 
As far as the State is concerned, especially among the 
Latin nations, the care and instruction of this section of 
the community is looked upon more in the light of a merely 
humanitarian work than a work of educational necessity, 
whilst, as regards the general public, few are found to take 
any interest whatever in their intellectual ‘or social well- 
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being. Parsimoniously dealt with by the State and com- 
munal authorities in the matter of funds, each moving 
in its own restricted orbit, but little intercommunication 
between them, the stimulus of an intelligent public opinion 
absent, the European institutions, with all too rare excep- 
tions, are not in a position to test effectively the relative 
merits of conflicting methods. How can the average Con- 
tinental teacher pronounce judgment on the value of the 
combined system, for instance, when such a man as Mr. 
Ferreri confesses that he himself, notwithstanding his 
great experience, had no clear idea of it previous to his ar- 
rival in America? For the above and other reasons that 
might be advanced, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
the long-protracted controversy cannot be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion in Europe, and that it is to America 
we must look for a pronouncement that will be final and 
decisive. In that country all the conditions exist fora full, 
impartial, and thoroughly satisfactory investigation of 
this vexed question. The zeal, the earnestness, the in- 
telligence and ability which the great body of the American 
instructors bring to their task, their devotion to the best 
interests of the children committed to their charge, their 
eagerness to discover the most excellent way, are so many 
guarantees that the inquiry will be conducted in such 
fashion as to inspire the fullest confidence in whatever 
verdict they may ultimately pronounce. Unlike most of 
the institutions in Continental Europe, the schools for the 
deaf in the United States are not seriously hampered 
by the lack of material means. In America the deaf are 
not mere objects of public or private benevolence; they are 
considered asmembers of the community who have an equal 
claim with their hearing fellows to the educational oppor- 
tunities which the State places within easy reach of all its 
citizens. Recognizing their obligations toward the unin- 
structed deaf, the various State authorities make generous 
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provision for their intellectual and industrial training, and 
the liberality of the local legislatures is handsomely sup- 
plemented by individual munificence. With their institu- 
tions admirably equipped and efficiently manned, with 
ample resources at call, the American teachers are, I re- 
peat, in the best situation to bring the battle of methods 
to aclose. The principal methods now in operation in the 
American schools are the manual and the oral methods and 
the combined system. All three are in circumstances that 
enable them to exhibit their best results. It should be 
possible after some years to make a fair comparison be- 
tween the attainments of pupils educated according to 
the different methods; it will then be seen which confers 
the greatest benefits on the greatest number, which most 
adequately meets the necessities of the future social life of 
the deaf, and, as a necessary consequence, which is the 
fittest to survive. When such demonstration shall have 
been made no amount of theoretical reasoning is likely to 


avail against the cogency of visible facts. 
T. A. WALSH, 
Namur, Belgium. 


PROPOSED SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING 
OF ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 


Tue Board of Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf decided at 
its annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., December 
28, 1901, to undertake the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a summer school of training for teachers of the 
deaf, to begin the coming summer, provided a sufficient 
number of persons to warrant its opening should signify 
in advance their desire to avail themselves of the privilege 
of attending such a school. 

The purpose of the school will be to give instruction and 
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training in oral methods of teaching the deaf. All teachers 
of the deaf, of at least one year’s experience, and all parents 
and relatives of deaf children desiring to avail themselves 
of its benefits, will be eligible to membership, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the com- 
mittee in charge. If applicants present themselves in 
sufficient numbers to warrant it, separate courses will 
be provided for those who have had previous experience 
in oral work and for those who have not, each class to 
be under the care of trained instructors. 

The committee may state at this time that a central 
and convenient location for the school has been decided 
upon at Chautauqua, N. Y.; that an experienced and 
thoroughly competent staff of lecturers and teachers is 
being selected; that a full and complete course of study 
and work is in course of preparation at the hands of 
experienced and skillful instructors, and that the esti- 
mated cost of board to students will be from six to eight 
dollars per week, and for tuition not more than forty 
dollars for the full course of six weeks. 

The committee in charge, however, do not feel warranted 
in proceeding further with the project without some more 
definite information as to possible attendance than they 
now possess, and therefore request that all persons desir- 
ing to take the course shall signify their intention to do so 
to Mr. F. W. Booth, General Secretary, 7342 Rural Lane, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, on or before March 31st next. 
As soon as a sufficient number of names has been received, 
further and more definite steps in the way of organization 
will be taken by the committee, of which due notice will 


be made to all interested in the establishment of the school. 
A. L. E. CROUTER, Chairman, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
SARAH FULLER, 
Committee in charge of the Summer School. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE CURRIERE INSTITUTION. Institu- 
tions de Sourds-Muets. Statistique, 1901. [Statistics of Schools 
for the Deaf in 1901.] Curritre: 1901. 8vo., pp. 32. 


This pamphlet, prepared by the instructors of the school at 
Curriére, France, with the collaboration of the Abbé Rieffel, 
gives statistics of all the schools for the deaf in France, simi- 
lar to those for America published in the January Annals. It 
also has a brief summary of the schools for the deaf in the 
world for the years 1825, 1850, 1875, and 1901. For this 
country at least some of the figures given are incorrect; in 
1875 there were 48 schools in the United States, not 29. For 
1901 the number of schools in the world is given as 549, dis- 
tributed as follows: Africa,7; America, 131; Asia, 10; Europe, 
395: Oceanica, 6. The approximate number of deaf-mutes 
in the world, taking the average of 7.4 deaf-mutes for each 
10,000 inhabitants, is given as 1,153,386. 

In France there are 70 schools, with 3,994 pupils (2,083 
male and 1,911 female) and 519 teachers (219 male and 300 
female). Three of the schools are national, 14 are directed by 
laymen, 9 by ecclesiastics, and 44 by religious brotherhoods or 
sisterhoods. Fifty-eight schools follow the oral, 11 the com- 
bined, and one the manual method. 

Included among the French schools are one in Cochin China 
and one in Algiers. The Cochin China school is at Laithieu, 
near Thudaumot. It was founded in 1886 by Mr. Azemar, a 
missionary. Of the method of instruction followed (the manual) 
it is said, that “ the oral method isimpossible there on account 
of the tonality of the Annamite language. The same words 
having different meanings, according to the inflections of the 
voice, these inflections are indicated by signs in the writing 
and the language of objects. The deaf learn them readily.” 


MONACI, DR. D. SILVIO. Storia del R. Istituto Nazionale pei 
Sordomuti in Genova. Seconda Edizione accresciuta con note, 
illustrazioni e documenti, Pubblicata in occasione del primo Cen- 
tenario dalla fondazione della Scuola, Maggio, MCMI. [History 
of the National Royal Institution for the Deafat Genoa. Second 
Edition, Enlarged with Notes, Illustrations, and Documents. 
Published on the occasion of the first Centenary of the foundation 
of the School, May, MCMI.] Genoa: The Institution Press, 
1901. Large 8vo., pp. 331 and ccxliv. 


The first edition of Dr. Monaci’s carefully written history 
of the Genoa Institution was published ten years ago, and 


was noticed in the Annals, xxxviii,71. The present edition 
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is enlarged to more than four times the size of the original, 
and is enriched with numerous notes, historical documents, 
and illustrations giving the portraits of the directors and many 
of the teachers, benefactors, and classes connected with its 
history, and views of the schoolrooms, workshops, refectories, 
dormitories, ete. 

The printer’s part of the work, as well as the author’s, is 
worthy of mention. We do not wonder that this Institution 
Press has received numerous medals from Italian and interna- 
tional expositions, and that eminent Italian authors delight to 
have it used for the publication of their books. No other 
Institution Press in Europe or America is to be compared 
with it in the extent and excellence of its work ; but it is only 
fair to add that, while it was originally established as a means 
of instruction for the pupils, at present only a few of these 
are received as apprentices, and the work is chiefly performed 
by adult paid printers. 

PIPETZ,GUSTAV. Handbuch fiir Taubstummen- und Blindenlehrer 
mit statistischen Nachrichten iiber die Taubstummen- und 
Blinden-Anstalten in Osterreich-Ungarn. [Handbook for teachers 
of the Deaf and of the Blind, with Statistics of the Institutions for 


the Deaf and for the Blind in Austria-Hungary.] Graz: rgor. 
I2mo., pp. 63. 


Mr. Pipetz, a teacher in the Graz Institution, supplies his 
fellow-teachers of Austria-Hungary with a convenient book 
for the pocket, containing much of the matter usually found in 
pocket diaries, and also statistics concerning the schools for 
the deaf and for the blind. There are 34 schools for the deaf 
in Austria-Hungary. In 13 of these the German language is 
taught, in 8 Hungarian, in 3 Bohemian and German, in 2 Bo- 
hemian, in 2 Polish, in 2 Slavonie, in 2 Italian, in 1 Italian and 
Slavonic, and in 1 Croatian. There are 257 teachers and 2,276 
pupils (1,260 male and 1,016 female). The information given 
concerning each teacher is very miuute, including his name, 
the year of his birth, his religious faith, his nationality, whether 
he is a layman or a clergyman, the dates of his three examina- 
tions as a teacher of common schools, of city schools, and of 
the deaf, his length of service as a teacher and as a teacher of 
the deaf, his salary and perquisites, and the number of hours 
he teaches in a week. The book also contains lists of periodi- 
cals for teachers of the deaf and for the deaf, societies of the 
deaf, etc. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1901) Columbia, Gronin- 
gen (Netherlands), Holmestrand (Norway), Horace Mann, Mani- 
toba, Maryland, Mississippi, Rotterdam (Netherlands), Virginia ; 
(published in 1902) Ontario. 

E. A. F. 


FORSIUS, VALTER. Abnormskolorna [Abnormal Schools] in 
Finland. Helsingsfors: 1897-1900. 4to, pp. 30, 23, 27, 19, 19. 


The reports of the inspector of schools for the deaf, blind, 
and feeble-minded in Finland, from 1892 to 1899, are published 
in five pamphlets, by the Department of Education. 

There are seven schools for the deaf, two for the blind, one 
for the feeble-minded, and an industrial school for grown 
blind pupils, all supported mainly by the government. 

The qualifications required of superintendents and teachers 
in schools for the deaf are clearly set forth. Superintendents 
must hold a university degree, or its equivalent, and must 
have had at least two years’ experience in a school for the 
deaf before they are eligible to the position. Teachers must 
pass the same examinations as are required of teachers in public 
schools, and in addition have such experience in schools for 
the deaf as the superintendents may require. Persons desir- 
ing to prepare themselves for teaching the deaf receive assist- 
ance out of the public treasury, 6,000 marks being appro- 
priated for this purpose annually from 1892 to 1897, and di- 
vided among eight or nine teachers, the amounts ranging 
from 400 marks for instructors in trades to 1,500 marks for 
superintendents. 

In accordance with an imperial decree issued in 1892, the 
schools have been gradually reorganized so as to be on a more 
systematic basis, both as to method of instruction and lan- 
guage used. In some schools both the Swedish and the Finnish 
language were formerly taught, but now only one language is 
used in each school, some using the Swedish, others the Finn- 
ish. The reports are printed in Swedish. The methods of 
instruction have been gradually changed so as to separate 
oral schools from those using the manual alphabet and signs. 
In the reports one method is called the “writing method ;” 
this corresponds to our manual alphabet method, as they re- 
gard finger spelling as somewhat like writing in the air. 

The following table shows the gradual transformation of 
the schools, with the number of pupils and instructors in each 
school from 1894 to 1899: 
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In the Abo Institution, no new pupils were admitted after 
1896, and as the older pupils completed their courses the 
school diminished in size until it was finally discontinued in 
1898. A new school was started at Uleaborg the same year. 

As will be seen by the table the total number instructed by 
the oral method in 1898-9, when the reorganization of the 
schools was practically completed, was 243, or 56 per cent. of the 
whole number, while 193, or 44 per cent. of the whole number, 
were instructed by the manual alphabet and manual methods. 
All the pupils are first given a trial by the oral method, after 
which those who do not make satisfactory progress in this 
direction are transferred to schools employing other methods. 

The statistical tables are very complete, and besides indicat- 
ing the number of pupils and instructors and methods of in- 
struction, they also show receipts and expenditures ; parents’ 
circumstances ; age when deafness occurred ; number of hours 
per week devoted to literary and industrial work, and several 
other data, all properly classified and arranged. 


NORDIN, FREDRIK. Dé6fstumundervisningen i Sverige. [Deaf- 
Mute Education in Sweden]. Géteborg: 1901. 8vo., pp. 20. 


This is a pamphlet reprinted from the Nordisk Tidskrift. 
It gives a brief historical review of the education of the deaf 
in Sweden, describes the present situation, and concludes with 
an account of the education of the deaf-blind. 

About the same time that Heinicke began to teach the deaf 
in Germany and De l’Epée in France, a man by the name of 
Abraham Argillander, in Finland, which was then a part of 
Sweden, taught his deaf pupil, Henrik Helsingius, to speak 
and read. He was not aware of the work being done in Ger- 
many or France. His method of instruction was substantially 
the same as Heinicke’s; and in 1762 he wrote a treatise enti- 
tled “‘ Method Tried in Teaching the Dumb to Speak.” 

A school for the deaf was conducted from 1804 to 1806, by 
Rev. Gustaf Abraham Silfverstolpe, but little or nothing is 
known about his work. 

The man who is properly considered the founder of deaf- 
mute education in Sweden is Per Aron Borg, who was induced 
to take up the work by witnessing a play in which was pre- 
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sented an incident in the life of the Abbé de l’Epée. In 1807 
he established a school for the deaf in Stockholm, and in 1810 
this school received government support, which has continued 
ever since. 

It was not until 1864 that the education of the deaf became 
general outside of Stockholm. From 1858 to 1877 fourteen 
schools were established. 

The éducation of the deaf is now carried on under a law 
passed in 1889, of which a brief summary was given in the 
Annals, xxxiv, 307. Under this law, education is compulsory, 
and the system is well organized. The whole country is 
divided into seven school districts, each with a school, and 
each school, with one exception, contains more than one hun- 
dred pupils. 

The choice of method is left to the several schools. In ac- 
cordance with the law, all the pupils are given a trial under 
the oral method during the first year. After that they are as- 
signed to such divisions as are best suited to their instruction. 
In two schools the oral method is used almost exclusively, a 
few pupils being taught by the manual method. In the other 
five schools all methods are used—the oral, writing, and man- 
ual methods. The “writing method” corresponds to our 
manual alphabet method, finger spelling being regarded as a 
sort of writing intheair. During 1898-9 there were 938 pupils 
under instruction, of whom 667, or 71 per cent., were instructed 
by the oral method; 142, or 15 per cent., by the manual alpha- 
bet method, and 127, or 14 per cent., by the manual method. 

A normal department at Manilla for the training of teachers 
has been largely instrumental in securing the high standard 
that has been attained. 

Annual reunions are arranged by the various schools, as 
circumstances permit, for the purpose of encouraging the 
graduates to continue improving themselves after leaving 
school, to strengthen their moral and religious side of life, 
and particularly to afford them an opportunity to partake of 
the holy communion. These reunions are well attended. 

Mention is also made of the education of the deaf-blind, 
and short biographies are given of a number of noted deaf- 
blind, including Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller of this coun- 
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try, Ragnhild Kaata of Norway, and Magnus Olsson and Johan 
Nilsson of Sweden. The work of the school home for the deaf- 
blind at Venersborg is briefly described. Since its establish- 
ment in 1886 sixteen deaf-blind have entered the school, of 
whom six are still in attendance. A number of feeble-minded 
blind children are also being cared for, and a special appro- 
priation has been asked for to provide for their instruction. 


BECH, FRITZ. Beretning om Dovstummeforeningens Virksomhed. 
[Report of the Deaf-Mute Association.] Copenhagen: 1gor. 


8vo., pp. 25. 

This is a financial statement of the Association of the Deaf 
in Copenhagen, by its president, Mr. Fritz Bech, teacher in 
the Royal Institution, Copenhagen, Denmark. The Associa- 
tion has 348 regular or deaf members, and 220 sustaining 
members. Assistance is given in sickness, for funerals, and in 
cases of special need, and a home for the aged deaf is main- 
tained. Receipts are from membership dues, donations, and 
invested funds. Separate accounts are kept of the several 
funds on sick benefit, funerals, help, and building. The sick 
benefits paid during the year amounted to about $644.00 ; 
funeral expenses, $68.00; special help, $475.00; a total of 
$1,187.00. The receipts of the several funds were a little 
larger than the expenditures, and the balance at the end of 
the year was $503.00, besides invested funds amounting to 
about $5,000.00. 

In addition to this the Association has a home for the aged 
deaf, a six-story building, valaed at $30,000.00, on which 
there is a debt of fifteen thousand dollars, one thousand havy- 
ing been paid off during the year. 

Since its organization the Association has paid out more 
than $40,000.00 to help the sick and needy, and, to judge by 


the report, it is well managed and in a prosperous condition. 
OLOF HANSON. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—Miss Lois E. Atwood, a teacher in this 
Institute from 1891 to 1894 and from 1897 until her death, died 
December 23, 1901, after a brief illness. Miss Atwood was a 
daughter of Mr. Ralph H. Atwood, of the Ohio Institution. She 
was born in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1872, was graduated from 
the Columbus, Ohio, High School in 1890, and was trained as an 
oral teacher in the Ohio Institution, where she taught from 1894 
to 1897. Mr. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, 
says of her: “ She was a bright and interesting teacher, full 
of originality, and remarkably successful. In her association, 
both with the pupils and fellow-teachers, she was agreeable, 
pleasing and happy. Always kind and friendly to others, she 
made friends of all she met. She loved the work of teaching 
because in it she was easy and interested, and the good fruits 
of her labor were always in evidence.” 

Miss Laura C. Wing, who had just been added to the corps 
of instruction, takes Miss Atwood’s class, and the class which 
Miss Wing was to have taught is given to Miss Lulu Asbury, 
of Cave Spring, Georgia. 


Brighton (South Australia) Institution.—The largest 
gathering of the deaf ever held at this Institution met there 
November 30, 1901, to congratulate Mr. Samuel Johnson, the 
Superintendent, on the completion of his twenty-fifth year as 
an instructor of the deaf. An illuminated address, hand- 
somely bound in morocco leather, was presented to Mr. John- 
son on behalf of the deaf of South Australia. 


Illinois School.—Miss Helen Leigh Palmer has resigned to 
marry the Hon. Walter Ayres, of Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
Miss Alma Gillett has resigned on account of the state of her 
health. The vacancies thus occasioned have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Annie E. Tanner, a former teacher of this 
Institution, and of Miss Grace R. Lochhead, late of the Michi- 
gan School. Miss Julia Hoyt, from the Louisiana Institution, 


has also been added to the corps of instructors. 
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Manitowoc School.—The day school at Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, has been abandoned. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—The 
following changes were made in the corps of teachers at the 
beginning of the year : 

Miss Isabella A. Parmele, on account of sickness, was 
given a leave of absence for several months. Miss Elizabeth 
J. Smith and Miss Frances 8S. Lowrey resigned. Mr. Paul 
W. Carhart, formerly a teacher in this Institution, was reap- 
pointed, and Mrs. Paul W. Carhart, also a former teacher here, 
is substituting for Miss Minerva Comstock, who is at present 
incapacitated for work. Mr. Robert B. Humphreville, of 
Dickinson College, Miss Sara McCool, formerly at the Penn- 
sylvania Home for Teaching Little Children to Speak, and Miss 
Eliza McSherry, teacher in training and substitute teacher, 
were appointed regular teachers. 

Basketry has been made an industrial occupation for small 
boys, in connection with the work in sloyd. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Ada Buckles, for several years the 
teacher of the deaf-blind Maud Safford, has resigned the posi- 
tion to teach in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Palamcottah (India) School.—The British Deaf Monthly 
for January, 1902, contains an interesting sketch of this 
school. There are 71 deaf pupils, besides 35 hearing girls 
who come for industrial training. The principal, Miss Swain- 
son, and one assistant, Miss E. Mary Campbell, are English ; 
there are also seven native teachers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


St. George Tucker Randolph.—In the Annals, vol. x, pp. 
51-53, Laurent Clere gave an interesting account of St. George 
Tucker Randolph, a young Virginian, who had been his pupil in 
the Paris Institution before he came to America. In the 
“Writings of James Monroe,” edited by S. M. Hamilton, 1890, 
Vol. IV, pages 414-417, 460, 480, 485, there are letters concern- 
ing this youth, written to his uncle, John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke, in 1806, by James Monroe, afterwards President of the 
United States, at that time in England as Commissioner for 
the settlement of differences between the United States and 
Great Britain and the establishment of commerce between the 
the two countries. 

Clere says that it was in the year 1810 that Randolph was 
sent to England and placed in school there, but it appears 
from the dates of these letters that it was four years earlier. 
In 1812, according to Clerc, he was removed to the Paris In- 


stitution. The reasons for that removal may be inferred from 
these letters. 


Lonpon, Febry. 20, 1806. 


Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to enclose you a letter from yt 
nephew, with others to his mother and brother, and to inform you that 
he is now in perfect health. He had caught a cold on his arrival which 
stuck to him several days, but has now left him. He is still with my 
family, but it is my intention to place him with Mr. Braidwood in three 
or four days from this time. The first object has been to make him 
acquainted with us, to obtain his friendship, and inspire him with con- 
fidence, that whatever we do for him will be done with the best views, 
and the most deliberate reflection. I called in Doctor Ashley Cooper 
who is an eminent surgeon and skilful aurist to examine his case, and 
it is with much regret that I inform you he is of opinion that his deaf- 
ness is incurable. He thinks that the defect was not a natural one, but 
proceeded from the disease wh. you mention he had in his infancy. 
Doctor Cooper recommended Mr. Braidwood as the person best qualified 
in England for his instructor; but it has so happened that I have not 
yet succeeded in seeing him, altho’ I have attempted it once or twice. 
He lives between my present residence and the city, and I intend to 


call on him early to-morrow morning. Shod. anything occur different 
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from what is above presumed, I will add it to this. I am however far 
from being satisfied that the Abbé Sicard in France has not carried 
this art of instruction to greater perfection. Admitting the fact to be 
so, there are considerations of weight in favor of placing him at present 
with Mr. Braidwood. He understands the English language, and may 
acquire ideas and facilities by means of it, wh. may be of use to him 
hereafter, shod. it be deemed proper to remove him to Paris. He will 
be employed while I correspond with our minister and some other friends 
there on the propriety of that measure. He will be near us, with my 
family on Sundays, & prepared to accept with confidence the guard- 
ianship of those to whom I may confide it. You shall hear from me 
again soon on this subject. Essex is well, is with him, and it is my in- 
tention that he shall go with him to Mr. Braidwood’s to remain till he 
gets acquainted with the family, and satisfied with his situation. We 
find him as, you have stated, an excellent boy, well tempered, rather 
hasty but with a good heart. * * * 

P. S.—I have procured St. George many articles wh. he had occasion 
for and among these a small writing desk or secy. with which he is 
much pleased. He folds up and encloses in it yr. letters and some 
others on which he places much regard, and to which he often recurs. 
I find him possessed of much delicacy, cleanly in his habits, most affec- 
tionate to his relatives and friends, and honorable and manly in his sen- 
timents. My family are becoming much attached to him and you may 
be perfectly satisfied and we beg you to assure his mother, to whom we 
desire our best respects, that nothing will be omitted on our part in care 
and attention, which we could bestow on a child of our own. 


Lonpon, June 16, 1806. 


Dear Str,—I have received yours of March 20, and April 25th, since 
your servant left this country. Your nephew is in good health and 
otherwise doing well. The professor is well satisfied with him in every 
respect. He thinks that he will be able to teach him to speak intelli- 
gibly, and as his genius is sprightly and his mind well organized, that 
his improvement in every line will do credit to his school. I need not 
repeat that the care of him will continue to form a particular object 
of attention with my whole family, with some of whom he holds the 
relation of a child and with the others of a brother. * * * 


Lonpon, Jly. 28, 1806. 


Dear Srr,—Your nephew is with the family of Braidwood, a mother 
and two sons young men of good education and manners. He has 
been there four days only: I saw him yesterday amoment in passing 
when he was perfectly well and apparently well satisfied. They say I 
must leave him a fortnight without bringing him home to break him 
to the school. On his particular case they could promise nothing from 
experiment, but they have great hope of teaching him tospeak. Ina 
short time I shall be able to tell you more on this subject. * * * 


Miscellaneous. 


Lonpon, Novr. 12, 1806. 


My Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to enclose you several letters 
from your nephew who was with us a few days past and is in good 
health. His conduct continues to merit highly everything that I have 
heretofore said of it. He improves, but owing to his‘ natural defects 
not so fast as he otherwise would do. The directors of the school 
speak highly of him, but say that it will not be possible to teach him to 
speak distinctly. Indeed the professor at Paris does not attempt to 
teach his pupils to speak at all. Perhaps it had better never be at- 
tempted, as success cannot be attained to any great degree, the articu- 
lation cannot be made quite natural in any case, especially when they 
do not commence in earliest infancy. I am inclined to think that it 
will be advisable when I leave this country to have him removed to 
Paris; tho’ on that point there will be full time for communication 
hereafter, as I shall not be able to sail till Spring. * * * 


It appears from the letter of February 20, that young Ran- 
dolph had received in America sufficient instruction to enable 
him to write letters to his friends at home immediately upon 
his arrivalin England. He must have received this instruction 
as a deaf-mute, for it is evident from the same letter that he 


was either born deaf or lost his hearing in infancy. 

The “ Mr. Braidwood” referred to in that letter is probably 
Thomas Braidwood, Sr., who opened his school in Edinburgh 
in 1760, and removed it to Hackney, near London, in 1773. 
He died in 1806, the same year that Randolph went to Eng- 
land, and the school was afterwards carried on by his widow and 
son, John Braidwood, Sr., assisted also, it appears from Mon- 
roe’s letter dated July 28, by another son, probably Thomas 
Braidwood, Jr., who afterwards had aschool at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham. Apparently Monroe did not carry out his in- 
tention of placing Randolph in Braidwood’s school “in three 
or four days” after the letter of February 20 was written, for 
in the letter of J uly 28 he says that at that date “he has been 
there four days only.” Before that time probably Thomas 
Braidwood, Sr., had died, and “the professor,” mentioned in the 
letter of June 16, who taught Randolph in the meantime may, 
or may not, have been one of the Braidwoods. Clerc says that 
Randolph had been a pupil of the London Asylum before com- 
ing to Paris; if that is correct, it may have been during this 
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interval, between his arrival in England in February and his 
entering the Braidwood school in July, that he was in the Lon- 
don Asylum. 


President Monroe at the Hartford School.—In 1817, Presi- 
dent Monroe made the tour through the New England States 
which inaugurated “the era of good feeling.” The school for 
the deaf at Hartford had been opened in April of that year, and 
was the chief object of interest in the town. Naturally the 
President visited it. From the three-cornered cocked hat 
which our chief magistrate at that time wore as a mark of dis- 
tinction came the conventional sign for “ President,” which 
is now generally used by the deaf throughout the United 
States. 

S. G. Goodrich, in his “ Recollections of a Lifetime” (vol. 
ii, page 127), gives the following description of the visit: 


The President was scarcely out of his carriage and delivered from 
the noise and confusion of his reception—for all the world turned out 
to see him—before he was hurried down to the place where the school 
was then kept. 

A high central platform was prepared, like a throne, for the great 
man, and here he took his seat. Around were the spectators; on one 
side were Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc, the well-known deaf and dumb 
professor from the school of the Abbé Sicard, in Paris. Mr. Gallaudet 
was a man of admirable address, and, all being ready, he said to the 
President, in his smooth, seductive way— 

‘‘Tf your Excellency will beso kind as to ask some question, I will 
repeat it to Mr. Clere on my fingers, and he will write an answer on the 
slate, to show the manner and facility of conversation by signs.” 

The President, who was exceedingly jaded by his journey, looked 
obfuscated, but he changed the position of his legs, showing a conscious- 
ness of the question, and then fell into a very brown study. Every- 
body expected something profound—equal to the occasion, and worthy 
of the chief magistrate of the greatest nation on the face of the globe. 
We waited a long time, every minute seeming an hour, through our 
impatience. At last it became awkward, and Mr. Gallaudet insinu- 
ated— 

‘If your Excellency will be so kind as to ask some question, I will 
repeat it on my fingers to Mr. Clerc, and he will write an answer on the 
slate, to show the manner and facility of conversing by signs.” 

The President again changed the position of his legs, and again medi- 
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tated. We all supposed he was at the very bottom of the abyss of 
philosophy, hunting up some most profound and startling interroga- 
tion. Expectation was on tiptoe; every eye was leveled at the oracular 
lips, about to utter the amazing proposition. Still, he only meditated. 
A long time passed, and the impatience became agonizing. Again Mr. 
Gallaudet, seeming to fear that the great man was going to sleep, roused 
him by repeating his request. The President at last seemed con- 
scious; his eye twinkled, his lips moved, sounds issued from his mouth— 
‘¢Ask him—how old he is!” was the profound suggestion. 


American Instructors of the Deaf:—In the list of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, published in the last number of 
the Annals, the names of Miss Amelia De Motte and Miss 
Mabel G. Eddy, both of the Oral Department of the Indiana 
School, were inadvertently omitted, and the address of Miss 
Dora Donald, teacher of Linnie Haguewood, was wrongly 
given. Miss Donald is Superintendent of the South Dakota 
School for the Blind, Gary, South Dakota. 


Committee on Publication of Stories.—The attention of 
heads of schools for the deaf and editors of school papers is 
invited to the following circular from the chairman of the 
Committee on Publication of Stories, appointed by the con- 
vention of American Instructors, held at Buffalo last summer. 
The Committee consists of Mrs. Balis, of Belleville, Ontario, 
Mr. W. A. Bowles, of Staunton, Virginia, and Mr. G. M. Tee- 
garden, of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania: 


Pursuant to a resolution passed by the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf held in Buffalo, N. Y., July 2d to 9th, 1901, the 
above named committee has been appointed and authorized to collect 
and publish in book form some of the large number of children’s stories 
and adaptations that have appeared in the various Institution papers. 
It is the purpose of this committee to collect material sufficient for 
two or three volumes, suitable for the different grades in our schools. 

A large amount of material has been published and much of it has 
been lost, yet there must be a great deal in existence if its whereabouts 
can be ascertained. 

If every person interested in literature for children will supply us 
with duplicate copies of the children’s stories, as published in their 
school papers, past and future, we shall be able to make good selections. 
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If you have such publications, are you willing to send us each dupli- 
cate copies for the purpose outlined above? 

Have you electrotypes, chalk plates, or half-tone engravings which 
you would be willing to have used for purposes of illustration? 

As the books are to be issued for the benefit of our various schools, 
and at as low a price as is consistent with good work, every assistance 
furnished us will be most gratefully received. We wish to have them 
well illustrated, and we shall do all in our power to make the books as 
bright and attractive as possible. 

Is there a demand for such books in your school? How many vol- 
umes would you care to purchase for primary, intermediate, and more 


advanced grades? 
SYLVIA C. BALIS, 


Chairman. 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech.—At a meeting of the Directors of this Association 
held at Washington, December 28, 1901, appropriate action 
was taken upon the death of Dr. P. G. Gillett. Dr. Joseph 
C. Gordon, Superintendent of the Illinois School, was elected 
to fill the vacancy in the membership of the Board occasioned 
by Dr. Gillett’s death. 

On the recommendation of Mr. §. G. Davidson, chairman of 
the Committee on the Model Library, it was voted that the 
catalogue of the Library be revised and republished. 

Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Mr. R. O. Johnson, and Dr. J. C. Gor- 
don, were appointed a committee to arrange for the place and 
programme of the Summer Meeting to be held this year. The 
committee have selected Chautauqua, New York, as the place; 
the time will probably be the last week in June, and the Sum- 
mer Meeting will be immediately followed by the Summer 
School if a sufficient number of persons indicate their desire 
to attend such a school. 


Periodicals.—A monthly periodical for the deaf is published 
at Christiania, Norway, entitled De Doves Bliad. The editor 
is the Rev. Conrad Svendsen, a clergyman for the deaf. 

The Revue Internationale de Pédagogie Comparative, a 
monthly periodical including in its scope the education’of the 
deaf, the blind, and other special classes, is now published at 
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the Departmental Institution for the Deaf, 29 rue de Nanterre, 
Asniéres (Seine), France, under the direction of Mr. Gustave 
Baguer, Director of that Institution, and of its corps of in- 
structors. Mr. Marius Dupont, of the National Institution at 
Paris, contributes the reviews of foreign journals. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College with highest honors, now employed 
in a school for the deaf as a supervisor and teacher of printing, desires 
a position as a teacher. Highest references and recommendations. 
Apply to the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


An all round printer, semi-mute, educated by both oral and com- 
bined systems, desires a position in a school for the deaf as instructor in 
printing. Can present exceptional references. WaALLAcE Cook, 611 
Second Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College desires a position as teacher, girls’ 
supervisor, or assistant matron. Highest reeommendations. Apply to 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. The chart has been adopted by the 
Ohio School and other State schools for the deaf. For prices, address 
R. H. Atwoop, 838 East Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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